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pw York. 


“ns. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
ive and istant of LAMPERTI. 











MISS ADELINA HIBBARD axp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 





New “York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philad 408 
douth 18th Street. Summer residence, , --h- 
(vermany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice eesinial and developed; the art of sing- 
ann er method after the purest Italian schools; 
. voice made good, true and beautiful. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
Ceaductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address: 


112 West 1asth Street, New York. 

Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN 
Vocal Teacher. 

303 Fifth Ave., 





“NEW STUDIO” New York 


MAX “KNITEL- -TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of claging. 
Carnegie Hall, Room $s 
1or1 West 86th Street, New York. 





Mail address: 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Btudio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 











Harmony. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIaANorortTe INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East rsth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 

1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 














Address: 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 





With the 
Organ and 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 





Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, | 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING 


1s9 West 45th Fa 
- <->» = 





Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 


corner Fifth Avenue and azgth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish; New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East isoth Street, me. York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 























Voice Culture and the art of Sing Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Ha aii! lew York. 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900. 


Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, 


1900 (Pepper Building). 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








seas and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest | 

imstruments. Special advantages for the study of | 

ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL. 





| 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCT))RS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Cirnegie Hall, New York. 





Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
ent, Academy of Dramatic Aris. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





PERRY AVERILL—BariToneE, 
Opera—Oratorio—C oncert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
azo Central Park, South, New York 





Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
heuer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Beooler, soprano, and many other singers now 


prominent ’ 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Address: 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
101 West 10lst Street, New York. 








Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


Studio 4: 3 East r4th Street, New York. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils hier . for 
hurch, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 133 Rast 16th Street, New York. 





Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and Sole Exponent of 
Mew Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris- 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 
yei-2 Carnegie Hall. 48 Lefterts Place, Brooklyn. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. 


Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


1. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street. 





fuesdays and Fridays. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert, Cpu, a 








PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire. 


New Studios: 489 Fifth Avenue. 





9 Cosnegte ae 





Monday and Thursday hesneten. w York. 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. i 


208 East 61st Street, New York. 





O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 


perience. 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 


n choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- 


Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jeganist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SULO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
directi: 


ion). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
New York. 





Studio 1208 Fifth Ave., 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
39 East soth St.. 


CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 


39 East Twenty-first st., New York 








New York. 





Piano Lessons 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 








GEORGE SWEET, 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Studio: 81 Fift 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 
during July and August. 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Will accept pupils for Voice Cultuse: good voice 
cultivated per contract; 


CARL C. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
h Ave., corner 16th St.,New York. 





Violin, Composition, Ensemble 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 
“Severn Trio.” 








Opera Tenor, 


Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave 


y > 

MULLER 

Translator of “ Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “ Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony. (‘ounterpoint and Composition. 

1291 Lexington Avenue, New York 





THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
Prano, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 


Mrs. L P. 


MORRILL, 
Vocal Teacher 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 








a Fifth Ave., opp. New Library site, 

NEw YORK. 

LILLIE D'ANGELO. BE RGH 

SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Pupils introdu ed Paris, 1900 Address 

B’dway and §2d St 


New York Studios: The Albany 





— THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOK VIOLIN PLAYING 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI. Directors 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall 





ew York. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Organist-Director Rutgers resbyterian Church. 
With Tae Musicat Covurrer. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 

Residence-Studio: 
954 8th Avenue, cor. 56th Street, New York. 


. BENNETT, 
yee in Voice Building and the Art of 
inging. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA ese IE, 


Pianist and Tea 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD 








Studio: 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and sad Street, 
New Verk. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 


Accompanist. Vocal Culture. 
Style, Finish, Repertoire. 
Organist- Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Studio: le West Sed Street. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THE O. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New Yous. 


HARRIET VICTORINE W ETMORE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Tess 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fa- 
mous maestra, Paris. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





Studio: 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 


Tone Production and —) Mentegs ent Fy? 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N 





TINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Joca) Instruction 
$41 | Madison Street, Brookiya, ®. ¥ 


ARTHUR FARWELL Tere 


Harmony, Composition, 
Orchestration 
39! Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 


CHRIS 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS C ARRIE R, 
BARITONE, 

Concert and Oratorio, 

18 East 2ad Street, New York. 





Miss EMMA H( WSK \N, 


Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co, 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 96 Fifth Ave, MN. ¥ 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving — at studio, enema and Wednesday. 





ISI D¢ \RE LU¢ “KST( NE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Direetor. 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musitcat Countian 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 








Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 





the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


SOPRANO. 
Coneerts, Recitals, Musica!s, Oratorio. 
Address: 1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 


Composer, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Special omens for Concert, Oratorio and 
hurch Choir, 
251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 





Studio: 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, | 
VOICE CULTURE. | 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr | 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
Residence-Studio and Address: 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 fast 14th Street, New York. 

















Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


JEANNE ARONE 
oe of Florenzs a d’Arona's 
Special Teachers’ Course; Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New York. 


MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel. 
152 East 86th Street, New York. 











C. D. LEE 
° sn, 
Baritone 
Concert, Oratorio and Church. 
Instruction—Stockhausen Method 








10 East 16th Street, New York. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. ¢ 
eens fall, New York. 


LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
A. R. C. M., London, England, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 
151 West 7oth Street, New York. 


YORK MU SIC AL 
A\CADEM ¥ 








NEW 


MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 
159 West 23d Street 
Thorough and systematic instruction im a 
branches of music, from beginning to highest 
artistic perfection. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianiste and Teach 
Authorised Teacher of the Leschetiehy "Methed 


er Rates for f town Teachers, 
Sdivent Care Steinway Hall, or 


127 East 73d Street, New Yova. 


BEATRICE MOCS, 
SOPRANO. 





| Instruction, MME. LOUISE F INKEL’S METHOD 


2 West Thirty-third street, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays. 





Miss MIN N 1E TOPPING 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


AUGUST WAL THE R. 
Instruction 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST, 
(Leschetizky Method), 
Will accept engagements for drawing-room musi- 
cales, clubs, &c., and a limited number of pupils. 


Studio: _ 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
SAR, AH KING PECK, 
Soprano 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


55 West S5th Street, New York. 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
8 East th Street, New York 
“T confidently state t Mr. Price’s knowledge 
of the voice, male and ind his style of 
rank among teach- 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. BE. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
ALBERT ROss PARSONS, EB. PRESSON MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. PF. SHERMAN, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 
—_ and sad Street, New York. 














SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de l'Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
@s sue deo Bastyv, Paste. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure ieatipe Method. Complete course. Stage 
oi 


MME. FRANK, 
21 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian—German. 


F 
aed  -  — ge 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. | 


Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolies 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 

PRIVATE PENSION ce APARTMENTS. with 
or without board. 

Close to Avenue dn Bele de Boulogne. 
me - Ly 





Five 
minutes from and omnibus. 
cuisine. 


MME. _VITEAU PAUL. 
(Philipine Lévy de rapes Comique. ) 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 

Colonne. Voice 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French 
cave. Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


French School, 
14 Rue Tanbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person 








! ; — 


and single lessons. 
course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg 





MonstEurR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Biege Fiaylag ns gn Thesey. M. Falcke 


petia Baglian German 169 Avenue ft Hugo. Paris. 





Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Street, 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 


Trocadero 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


MME. ED. COLONNE, 

OFESSEUR DE CHA NT, 
SPECIALTY. OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANU. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 1g rue du Mail-Erard 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mite. MARGUERITE MARTINI, 


Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris 








Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 


stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, 





Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupil ef Steinert Hall, 
Dele Sedie, Paris. Boston. 





Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Festne. 

Sammer course of | re-Lessons and Re- 

citals for Lay fe, in July, 1900. Fudl 


particulars application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
ST. 


comonony HARPE 
soston on Orch 
elena ~ >) Ye 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing taught. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Concert, Ora’ and Voca 
Studios: Steinert a suiidine. Boston, Mass., 
131 ieee ee | 





no York. 
Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and eneher 5 also Theory and 


armony 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 











| ELSIE RAY EDDY, 
SOPRANO 
Church, Concert, Song Recitals Programs 
arranged for Musicales 
272 Clifton Place, Brovklyn; or Room 709, 105 
East 221 Street, New York. (Saenger Pupil) 


Mr _ EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Course. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Pupils received in A ag Harmony, Pianc 
Te i Carnegie Hil, 8 
Studio: 817-818 Hall, New York 


EDWIN CARY 


Ceacher of the Piano, 


Si West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 











London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, W LLIAM H. CUPIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
caught. 
Improvisation, Accompanyin; ht Si 
Sight pending (Lastrumenta)), a 
Operatic Chamber Music Classes. 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from 4: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 64. per term 
of twelve weeks. 








Professors. Over F oa students. 
evident uy f- intendent. rospectus and 
particulars of the Secretary. 


a O order of the Comanittes, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
«4 Trebevir Read, Earl's Court, 8. W., London 


MME. MORIANI, 





Private Acad for Voice Training and Schoo! 
tor Opera. Complete Training for V Style and 
the Different ires. 


Madame Moriani, in consequence of tee great 
aumber of applications yr 4 now estab- 
lished herself jw in Lond 

Lessons and (private aad classes) 
For terms and particulars Ey. to 


27 6Upper Baker Street, N. Ww 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 

Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 

18 Eant'’s Cover Sovazs, Lexsonr, 5S. W 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 





Patros and Honorary E 


Pianoforte ng A 


Beery, 





For pre poems apply to the 
Clifton Gds., Maida 











INSTRUCTION. =e 
| Miss JESSIE MARY BECKM. AN. 
NEW YORK. Studio: No, tars Carnegie Hall, New York 
Canada. 








(Caneada.) 


bh ‘oa a ot 


Artists’ and T 
Music, Elocution, Languages. 





School of Eloeeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY or MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musica Director 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto ead with Trinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
g Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Eto 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano G0. , ww. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mr er’ TANDY, Tenor, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music. 


Toronto, Canada. 





MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Musi« 








J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 


R torio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance l’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, _ 
PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 











Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


OCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont 


Teacher of Singing, 





FOR hts * | tah ts Sonue Singing. 
$ rue Guillecse Tell, y= Pereire, Paris. 


Studio: 


Viardot-Garcia Method. 
149a Tremont St. 





FREE RECITALS DURING SUMM 
ADVANCED 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


ONLY 41 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


@ Call or address M as 
— . 


Send for terms. 


RESULTS TELL. 


ER SCHOOL. Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 








VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, **#isted by ‘he most artistic and com- 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN MALL ITS. BRANCHES: 
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represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
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amination of the musical 
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piano scales, or in the extension of hapless, hopeless and 
homely vocal tones! 


One resistance a day, then two, then three—what could 


not a person become 
The only direction in life in which the will must rest im 
potent, is in the pursuit of happiness in the love life. Af 


fairs in this domain are not to be interfered with by hu- 
manity, because they are of divine origin, intent and direc 
tion 

wise deci 


Many a wise idea is sown in tears. Many a 


on means the burial of a part of the nature 
When I think of the 
go into the effort to have everything all right all the time, 


incessant endless strain that must 


in person, in clothing, in surroundings, in relations with 
when I realize the incessant 


al 


on the other hand, I witness daily 


people, in mentality in living 
fight of it, I 

And when, he 
umph of negligence, insouciance, down at the heel in all 


i wonder how it caa be endured at all 


tri 


points, even to vulgarity and dishonorability, I am forced 
to ask, “Does it pay?” 

The “pay” is what comes by that very fight. All other 
result is illusive 





many stronger plants than character die for less 
the 


du 


Let them die; others live, and that is all there is to 


THE MUSICAL CouRtIER, 24 RUE TAITBOUT. PARIS, it all 









iii Marcu 29 Except what goes out in the form of light, as result of 
Lz an Sick Room Reflections. the friction And that is the best of all 
=— 5 ° Some people suffocate activity by concentration upon 
: = EATH can have no new terrors ™ecans, instead of focusing thought upon the end or ob 
for one who has known separa ect. This is as if one should keep the eyes fixea upon the 
tion arrow, instead of upon the “bull's eye” in the target, while 
It is not homesick for ‘taking aim 
where that we become, but Cure and repair seem to be three-quarters of the occu 
homesick for who? pation of humanity. With prevention and anticipation 
I cannot magine a _ both could be made unnecessary 
we planning a career in \ man is taken from home, family, duty, study, art 
the springtime How can areer, business, love, and thrown into a battle field, where 
she! at the muzzle a gun, he is compelled to shoot men, to 
Half woman's power to destroy property and prosperity, but he must not be forced 
achieve is exhausted by en o leave the world, at least, as white as he found it 
f durance of one kind or an How are the rights of an individual greater or less i 
other. Her superb spiritual- one case than in another? 
ity was given her for bet Regarding the havoc of a battle field, Napoleon said 
ter things If men could only realize this beforehand, they would 
One can live without much in the hope of not be in such a hurry to run into war! 
better things. To possess what has been too It looks as if the man were in the hands of a force 
dearly bought must be worse than any stronger than his own intelligence He was. What he 
poverty did was necessary in his time, and the mode of his time 
It is a dreadful experience to lack some His time was the climax of the barbarous age, his the 
thing all the time \ worse one, however, would be to apotheose of the military idea on earth 
lack the power of lacking [he whole thing has become so decayed and deépass¢ 
Saving in this beautiful world has cost me more than since that time, that war now affects us as the wringing 
ever has spending of the necks of birds, and animals, and babies, and women 
The only remorse I have ever known has been caused and men, while military people seem like so many little tin 
by saving. It has interfered with happiness, spoiled pleas- soldiers, devoid of all power to think, or reason, or move, 
ure, wrought disaster and curtailed advancement of all execept as jerked by a string 
kinds It is not as the military genius only that one feels this 
It is not only the direct evil of the present money mak- strange worship for Bonaparte. One could see the wat 
ing system that is to be deplored. By it confidence is rior element wiped out of his history, and yet find him one 
made impossible, honor improbable and the way of the oj the most attractive of men. His genius applied itself 
honest person more painful and difficult than that of the jn all directions. Did he live to-day he would be killing 
thief and egoist war, inducing arbitration, and creating one country out of 
It is not your surroundings, but your qualities which he world. He would be vexed at the stupidity of people 
make life. Riding in a balloon does not make you light. jn adhering to many of the laws he himself made. He 
Were the balloon inside of you, you could soar would have seen wherein advancement made them a dead 
Happy there is no rain; unhappy there is no sun letter or harmful. He not only was everything, but he 
In speaking of the many womanly qualities of the Queen knew when to be each. He would be a big commergant, 


of England, people forget to mention her forty-nine wars! an educator, a peacemaker to-day, did he live 
Will Clubs. \ wise man changes his mind, a fool—never! 
The education of the will power is frightfully neglected I have never seen a domestic who could dust a room, 
in the bringing up of children and but few mistresses who could show one how 
I do not remember ever to have seen a mother or a “Gentil” and “‘gentille,” in France, means paying good 
father engaged in the task of developing resistance in the pourboire and looking pleasant while doing it. 
human beings they were privileged to bring up If you look pleasant withou: giving the pourboire, you 
‘Will” is always referred to in a blameful way as 2%¢ a door mat. If you give the pourboire without look 
spunk,” “stubbornness,” “hatefulness.”. Breaking that '"8 pleasant, you are—a foreigner 
will seems to constitute the special feature of training—that No education that is paid for can be of any value. There 
is, when any attention whatever is paid to the subject shculd be no paid education of anything 
which is rare Much so-called teaching is not teaching at all. It is only 
Never by any chance does it seem to occur to the older, “8!Ving lessons.” 
the leader mind, to develop that power to make of it a The French are laughing at a doctor who suggests that 


there are other dangers in a theatre besides fire, and who 
beseeches the Comédie Frangaise to leave out heavy, un- 
draperies, plush chairs and useless carpeting, 


They 


possibility of resistance against a tendency; to create of it 
a potent factor in the salvation of body, mind, heart, char 
acter, to meet the storm and stress of after years. necessary 
and to furnish air and comfort in the new building 
think he is mad. 

This is all part and parcel of the spirit that refuses to 
As 
prevention of disease, this man ought to have a monument. 

In 


temperament we enjoy, not the pleasure of song 


What would not such a development spare people, if 
only they received it! 

As it 
conception of the cultivability of the will 


is, the generality of people have not the faintest 


anticipate and loves to repair. a doctor who suggests 
Will, which can be made almcst omnipotent, is the most 
neglected, consequently the weakest and most crooked of hearing French women sing, it is the pleasure of 
all the human faculties. 
Why would it not be 


in which part of the duty of each member would be the 


a good plan to form “will clubs,” The girl who says she loves the sentiment of her piece 
so much that she cannot stop to correct mistakes and iron 
out difficulties, is like the selfish mother who makes great 


protestation of her love and affection for her child, but 


doing each day of something not desired, or the not doing 
of something ardently desired, with a view of finding out 


how powerfully resistant one might become neglects to feed and clothe it. 





Why should such a superb faculty be left undrilled when 
years of youth are wasted in the running of wholly useless 





\ ten franc hat upon a twenty franc person, is waste o 
both hat and person 

Pecple do not sufficiently appreciate the effect of cleanli 
ness and beauty upon character \ clean tablecloth will 
chase more ill humor than chapter from the Bible 
Every city should plan for parks and prettiness as a post 
tive practical source of prosperity 

Che beauty taste is the salvation of the French charactet 

It is astonishing how little people know about their 
pccialties. They seem dazed when asked the sifmplest 
question that must suggest itself to any ordinary person 

Thoughtfulness grows rare in woman as the ureer life 
comes into fashion and the love life goes out 

The only self-restraint a Frenchman knows is in th 
line. of politeness 

French politeness does not consist in bowing and scrap 
ing and uttering nice phrases. It consists in respect for 
the neighbor's feelings under all circumstances 

This is the ethics of all re fined a tivity 

The code of courtesy. earth over. is Consider the fee 
ings of the other one 

For their advantages and intelligence, the people of the 
United States are the most remiss in this consideratién 
heir primitive idea of liberty being based upon “equality 

Now that our liberty is assured, it is high time that we 
at least consider the code 

Is the United States to become a Catholic power, and 
why? 

I never saw but one woman, not a professional nurse 
who understood the art of serving the sick with nourisl 
ment 

Daintiness, variety, simplicity and the fewest dishes pos 

ble are elements the “art \ wer on the tray is 
more than the repast 

Women whose business it is are singularly heavy 

inded in this direction. They generally err upon the side 

f generosity and good intenticns, with lack of “finetéss’ 
All women should be fine nd tactful, and dainty, and 
ibove all—thoughtful. What e!s« n they be if they ar 
not these? 

In pursuing a process for mat igainst a paper 
M. Labori demanded only sou damages, saying that 
t ought to be 500,000 francs Not f the money. he said 

t should go to charity yway it ust punis 

en such infamy 

Only this,” he cor ued e age in which we ‘ 

man’s word goes for anything know very well be 

re that 1 matter wW it my motives, [ should b 

re being sunders d! Pe ‘ r st the power! 
to believe in a man!’ 

This universal decadence confid the sickness 

the world te day It Ss a weakness wl | saps the 
power out of all other good which w nly continue 
o grow worse so long as the present money making sys 
tem continues 

This is not the useless thought of an idle dreamer. It 
is a thought as vital, as practical, as p ble of pursuit 
as any of those by whicl plunde te tab and ar 
nihilate in the name of—commerce 
My God! says the man at his desk. What would you 
have us do? 

It is not at the desk that the question must be asked! 
It is at the White House 

There must be some change made. in a system whicl 
works the havoc expressed in M. Labori’s remark, and the 
truth of which is confirmed all observation 
I am convinced that if life were made more simple, w 

would all be infinitely more happy 
Less eating, less drinking, less dressing (especially les 
dressing), less complication in residence, less furnishing 
less change, less restlessness, less comparis ess cere 
mony, less expense everywhere ess combinat ind 
complication, less effort in the direction of richness 

More nice walks together, rot with people you-“must 
but people you like. Not to go somewhere and do som 
thing, but for the sake of being with each other and t 
the interesting things by the way. For there is interest at 
every step, always pleasure, and often great delight 

More watching of things thas grow and blossom, more 
looking at those exquisite trees that are endless in Variety 
and mines of expression and inspiration; more looking 
down into beautiful water and up into the sky er tl 
landscape and through prospective; more observa of 
birds and insects, dogs and cats, and horses—they are al 
more interesting than most of us; more rides, and d 
and sails together for the pleasure. of it, not to ZO som: 
where: more watching how nature works and what doe 
with things—spring, summer, autumn, winter; 1 
paring of the expressions in things, endless 1 uN 
more study of things for the sake of the study and the sul 
ject, instead of for the advantage to be gainc« 
knowledge; more reading for the sake of the s 
stead of for the sake of “keeping up with th h ( 
ers:” more loiteririg over the table, more talking of «1 
joyabie things, instead of things that have to b I re 
union, and reunion, and reading out loud; 1 cnik 
life 

More amusing, and petting, and praising each other 
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more giving of pretty surprises, more softening of all the 
lines, more love and loving. 

Less hurry, less pressure, Jess strain, less “have to” in 
everything, less tearing to dressmakers and plunging to 
receptions, less chasing of eacn other to useless, tiresome 
actions, miscalled duties; less chasing of self “like galley 
slaves scourged to dungeons,” less effort of ali kinds, more 
enjoyment. 

Why not make enjoyment the objective point, and ac- 
complish for the sake of enjoyment, instead of putting all 
enjoyment into accomplishment? 

This does not mean laziness or idleness. There is 
neither haste nor strain in nature, yet there is never a 
cessation to growth and activity. 

There is nothing that jars so upon the harmony and 
rhythm of things as haste and strain, nothing so ungra- 
cious and ungraceful. 

Even this pressure toward art, to the exclusion of 
nature, is a mistake. 

There is a enough resource in the world to keep people 
drunk with the delight of it, if only they would ever call 
a halt and look about them, and permit others to look and 
feel. 

It is so tiresome, this strife to be richer than somebody 
else; and so senseless to miss thereby riches which money 
cannot buy. 

If women artists could hear agents, managers, im- 
presarios, &c., speak about them among themselves! 

No horse on the course has more vulgar treatment from 
the lips of jockeys! They call them slang names, pet 
names, mock names, and first names as come into their 
heads. They work up jokes, scandalous stories, and all 
sorts of humilating badinage concerning them—married 
or single, refined or vulgar, correct or legére. They speak 
of the “bargains” made with them, and the manner in which 
they are made, in a way which would make them feel 
very small could they hear it They weigh their merits, 
demerits, qualities, looks and character in scales of the 
rudest sort, and compare their “bargains” as jobbers at a 
fair. 

If there were no other reason to make a public career 
distasteful and: disadvantageous to a really refined woman, 
this putting themselves on the lips of men who buy, and 
sell, and rent them, would be of itself sufficient. 

Much so-called “teaching” is not teaching at all, only 
giving lessons. 

Many people take advantage of unselfishness and sus 
pect honesty. Neither being the fashion, they cannot be 
understood. The delicacy of a sacrifice does not appeal 
to one person in fifty. 


Comparison of self with self, to advance from where self 


is to where self might be, is healthful, clean, progressive, 
advantageous. Comparison with others is iniquitous, vul- 
gar, and leads to all sorts of evils. 





People who complain of the “expense of the laundry, 
and deny themselves and others the incomparable luxury 
of plenty of clean linen, will buy stuffy chairs, buffets, 
divans and curtains, simply because neighbors have those 
things, so they must have them, and better. 

Were I queen, I would make obligatory that all people 
should stand up straight, turn out the toes, and keep clean 
finger nails. 

Also, that all women should make their own clothes, 
nurse and bring up their own children to school age, and 
be accomplished home makers; that all servants should 
be trained for service, and that all people of all classes 
should bathe twice a day. 

Also, several other things. 

I am grateful to people who have been so kind, and 
take this way of thanking them 

FANNIE FE. THOMAS 


Bernard Sinsheimer’ S ‘String Or- 
chestra. 


f) HE String Orchestra founded three years ago by 
pupils of Bernard Sinsheimer, of the Sins- 
heimer Quartet, and directed by that musician, 
gave an interesting concert in Carnegie Lyceum 
on the evening of April 18, when the program was as fol 


lows: 


BieBOMIGUAR. ois vccccceciccecsscoscoveccces .. Jensen 


Romance, (5 major... .....-.0e-seeeeeeees Beethoven 
Miss B indie Hoc hheimer 

Cavatina, Faust... cokiewee ie Gounod 

Andreas Schneider. 

Fantaisia Appassionata..... évecess Vieuxtemps 

George H. Levy. 

.. Hartmann 


Schwanenlied . 
Nevin | 


The Rosary....... ccceepienetepbeusdewess 
Miss Edna Stern. 
Ballade et Polonaise.........-..--- vole 
Miss Fanny Levine 

Meistersinger Paraphrase.......... Petdakekis cobiiee 


DOES dsc cvecdnsedciyezesvesapeccdsccs 
Finale (Tema haved ») 


Orchestra 
Mr. Sinsheimer conducted with discretion and produced 
his orchestra, which is doing 


Vieuxtemps | 


W agner-Sandr 
Tschaikowsky 


some good effects from 
much among young performers to increase appreciation 
of music for concerted instruments, and therefore is de- 

serving of special encouragement. It includes in its mem 

bership: 

Mr. George H. Levy, concertmaster; Miss Bessie Stone 
braker, Miss Crowel, Arthur Hess, Charles Hirsch, Miss 
Gertrude McCready, Miss Edna Goldfrank, Leo Meyer, 
Miss Sarah Shinert, Miss Birdie Hochheimer, Hugo Hay- | 
man, Harry Halperon, A Hirschberg, Miss Rally Dela- ' 





field, Alfred Meyers, William Wefelmeyer, B. Berstein, 
Miss Fannie Levine, Mr. Godeck, Jack Dreyfos, Miss 
Beatrice Kroll, Miss Hortense Dinkelspeil, Mr. Erb. Mur- 
ray Bass, Julius Holland, D. Pfeiffer. Officers: George H 
Levy, president; Miss Emily Delafield, vice-president; 
Hugo Hayman, secretary and librarian. 

All the soloists were well received. George H. Levy’s 
violin number aroused enthusiasm, and the popular con- 
certmaster was recalled. Miss Edna Stern, a promising 
contralto, sang with much expression, and Andreas 
Schneider also made a very favorable impression, while 
the Misses Birdie Hochheimer and Fannie Levine, pupils 
of Mr. Sinsheimer, played in a very creditable manner. 

Essentially musical was the audience present, a gladly 
welcomed spectator being Henri Marteau who, with a 
party of friends occupied one of the boxes, and joined 
liberally in the general applause. 


Reception to Mme. Schiller. 


ME. MADELINE SCHILLER, the distinguished 
pianist, and Mrs. J. C. Croly, the president of the 
Women’s Press Club, were the guests.of honor at a recep 
tion Saturday evening, given by-the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society of New York. The affair was held in the chapter 
room of Carnegie Hall. The honor guests of the evening 
were introduced to the members by Mrs. Lowell T. Field, 
the president of the Philharmonic, and other officers of the 
club. A musicale preceded the reception, but Madame 
Schiller did not play 
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A concert was given by the Parnell Musical Club at St 
Joseph, Mo., on the 17th 

At Bangor, Me., the pupils 
a recital early in the month 

Professor Andrews, of Oberlin, gave an organ recital at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, April 6 

The Calcott Glee Club recently formed a permanent or 
Pa 


on 


ganization at Mount Carmel, 

Miss Mary F. Carroll has been engaged as soloist in 
Christ Church, Susquehanna, Pa 

Miss Ethel Edwards announces that 
sons on the violin at Waterloo, N. Y 

Mrs. Inez Parmater and Bertram Schwalin 
ists at a recent concert in Saginaw, Mich 

A new orchestra has been organized in Sag 
N. Y., under the leadership of Howard Reney 

Charles G. Sommer gave his annual students’ recital at 
Association Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, on the 11th 

The twenty-ninth the Pittsfield 
Musical Club was held Monday evening, April 16 

Miss Nellie Hildreth gave her third musical of the sea 
son at her residence in Holyoke, Mass., on the 5th 

Mrs. Joseph Reynolds, of Memphis, Tenn., 
a young woman Ol rare musical attainments as a pianist 

A musicale was given early in the month at the resi- 
Miss Lizzie Weeks, on Main street, 


she will give les 


solo 


were 


Harbor 


concert ol ( Mass.) 


is said to be 


dence of Somerville, 


N.: J. 

J. N. Truda, of Worcester, Mass., was violinist at the 
concert given by the Millbury Musica! Association 
April 24 

Mrs. Bayer-Lee has moved her musical studio from 
the Shearer Block to rooms in the Hills Building 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association will be held at Saratoga, 


June 26, 27 and 28, 1900 
Professor I. P. McCollum, 

gave a lecture at the South 

kinsburg, Pa , early in April 


Mozart Club 
Wil 


director of the 


Avenue M. E. Church, 


ol Miss Isabel Weston gave 
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W. C. Mackinlay and his eee gave a musical after 
noon at Brockton, Mass., on the 8th. The soloists were J 
\. Riordan and Miss Earle P. Blake 

Miss Frances Haas has taken up her permanent resi 
N. Y 


a class in voice culture 


dence in Kingston, where she expects in the near 
future to start 

Miss L. Dawkins has been a teacher of violin at Den 
Col., 1882. The Dawkins Violin Quartet of 
young women is a well-known organization 

The Vesper Mandolin Club, Warren, Ohio, has been 
Lulu Kirke, Mabel Ewalt, Mary 
Lena White and Edith Ward 


ver, since 


reorganized as follows: 
Van Wye, Julia Eatwell, 


Cinda Nance, Lulu Cosart and Jennie Johnson are en- 
rolled in Mrs. Levi Cosart’s music class at Mud Run, II 
Mrs. Cosart was a student in the Central Normal Col 
lege, Indiana 


Scott-Matthews gave the last of her or 
Memorial Church, Binghamton 
Hess, baritone, and John Connor, 


Mrs 
gan recitals at Trinity 
N. Y., on the 6th. C. F 
violinist, assisted 

The pupils of the William Mason Piano School, 


Gertrude 


Albany, 


N. Y., conducted by J. Austin Springer, gave a recital on 
the 5th inst. Mr. Springer gave a short talk on the work 
of William Mason 

The Ladies’ Vocal Club, of Glen Ridge, N. J., held a 


The club was assisted by Mrs. Wil- 
Mrs. Morris Black, contralto, 
violinist 


musical on April 17 
liam A. Bryant, soprano; 
and Elsa von Moltke, 


The Creation” was given by the Goshen (N. Y.) 
Choral Society on the 17th inst The soloists were Miss 
Helen N. Lathrop Perkins, soprano; John I. Young, 
tenor; William N. Searles, Jr., bass 

Dr. Henry W. Giles, assisted by Mrs. William Gorham 
Rice, soprano, and Dr. Arthur G. Root, baritone, gave 
his eighth organ recital at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., on the 16th 


the pupils of the 
Conn.. 
All the partici- 


\ complimentary juvenile recital by 
Dessauer-Troostwyk School of Music, New Haven, 
was given in Republican Hall, April 11 
years of age 


pants were under twelve 


The Musical Literary Club, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., did 
not hold its regular meeting on April 10, on account of 
Holy week. The Gounod meeting was held one week 
later, April 17, and the Wagner meeting this week 

Miss Bolting’s studio, at Providence, R. 1., was not 
large enough to accommodate all those who had been 
bidden to attend the musicale given by Miss Florence 
MacCausland, pianist, assisted by Miss Laura E. Shawe, 


soprano 
The second and last free organ’ recital given by Harry 
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Leonard Vibbard, organist and choir director of the Park 


ae fe 


vocal 


was held April 9 
the 


Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 
Mrs. Helen N. Ball 
program. 

Miss Bessie Story Rogers’ annual choral concert was 
held at Rockport (Mass.) Town Hall early in the month, 
Paine, 
Alice 


gave the numbers on 


and was a success. Those assisting were Walter E 
Miss Marion G. Lane, Edward M. Griffin, Miss 
York and Miss Mabel Littlefield 

Prof. A. S. Gibson is preparing for a concert at Bridge 
port, Conn., which is to be given on the evening of April 
18. He will be assisted by Miss R. Carrie, harpist, of New 


York city; Miss H. M. Heath, soprano; Mrs. Gibson 
contralto, and E. F. Hurd, organist 
At Lewiston, Me., Mrs. Herman Wilson has been en 


A quartet, con 
sisting of Miss Mary Mc 
Ardle, Lester P and Charles 
Spofford, bass, has taken the place of the chorus choir 

L. Austin Olney has accepted a position as tenor soloist 
the First Presbyterian Church, 
coming year. Mr. Olney 
Mamaroneck, and is 
Larch 


gaged as organist at the M. FE. Church 
Miss Wheeler, 


contralto; Gerrish, 


Lue soprano; 


tenor, 


in the quartet choir of 
Bloomfield, N. J., 


at St 


for the for 
Thomas’ Church, 


John’s Episcopal Church, 


merly sang 
now tenor soloist at St 
mont 

At the First Mass., 
the Easter music was given by a double quartet and chorus 
Ralph L. Baldwin, organist of the church, is 
On Monday evening, May 14, Mr 
h and last organ recital of the 


Church of Christ, Northampton, 
of thirty 
ilso choirmaster 
Baldwin will give the twentiet 
season 


other musicians 
her home 


Members of the Rubinstein Club and 
entertained by Mrs. L. M. Rice at 
Binghamton, N. Y., the month 
and musicale was a farewell to Mrs. E. M 
who goes to Syracuse 


were on 
Arthur street, 
rhe 


rerwilliger, 


early in 
reception 
a member of the club, 
to reside 

The choir at Moses Montefiore Temple, Bloomington, 
Ill, has been reorganized and is now Miss Florence Sei 
alto; Miss Mabelle Chisholm, Roy Atkin 
tenor; Mr. Charlton, basso, and Ralph De Bruier, or 
ganist. Miss Scibird Mr. Atkinson are 
of the First Baptist Church choir 


bird soprano; 
son, 


and also mem 


bers 
musical 


has been formed by the 


and will be known as the Fargo 


\ new 
talent of Fargo, N 


organization 


Dak., 


Opera and Oratorio Society, with George Ashelman, presi 
dent; Ernest Orchard, secretary; Gertrude Carroll, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. A. Whiteworth, musical director; Mrs 
George Hughes, stage manager 

The ninety-eighth recital of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
College of _ Music was given in the recital hall in the 
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Cedar-Rapids Savings Bank building on the toth. The 
program given was one of the best ever listened to and 
reflected great credit upon Professor and Mrs. Wm. J. 
Hall, who are to be commended for their efforts to make 
Cedar Rapids a musical centre. 

Dudley. Buck’s cantata, “Christ the Victor,” was 
given Easter Sunday night at the Plymouth Congrega- 
tidnal Church, Des Moines, la., by the chorus choir of 
thirty-five voices, under the direction of Grant Hadley. 
The soloists were: Miss Grace Clark, soprano; Miss 
Carrie Laird, alto; H. H. Conner, tenor; Fred Solisburry, 
baritone; Grant Hadley, baritone; Mrs. Hotchkiss, organ- 
ist 

The Easter concert given at Central College, Wagoner, 
Ind. Ter., by Professor Ernest Appy, was attended by a 
large number of people, who all speak of it as a complete 
success in every respect. The concert was rendered by a 
chorus class of seventy-five students and each one played 
his part well. The entertainment reflected great credit 
on Professor Appy and his class, and spoke well for Cen- 
tral College as an institution of learning. 

At the recent meeting of the St. Cecilia Society, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, the program was in charge of Miss May 
Walker, assisted by Miss Alline Given, of Salisbury, Mo. 

Mrs. William Ellsworth Kimball, musical director of 
the Kimball School of Music, Waterbury, Conn., will give 
two lectures on school organization and kindergarten at 
Warner Hall, New Haven, during the May festival of the 
Connecticut Music Teachers’ Association. 

The St. Cecilia mass by Gounod was sung at the St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Plattsburg, N. Y., at the 
celebration of high mass Easter morning by a chorus of 
thirty voices, accompanied by orchestra and organ. The 
soloists were: Sopranos, Misses Belmore, Clary and 
Borde; tenors, Messrs. Wilson and O’Brien; baritones, 
Messrs. Cavanah and Trombley; director, Rev. Father 
Emard and organist, Miss Galese. The mass will be re- 
peated Wednesday evening, April 25, as a sacred concert. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, of Louisville, Ky., gave 
its first musicale for associate members on the 4th, the 
program embracing the “Fingal’s Cave” overture, by 
Mendelssohn; the “Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, 
by Nicolai, and Grieg’s “Erotik.” The soloists were Miss 
Bertelle, Mrs. Sapinsky, Ridgeway Gebhardt and Carl 
Hedden, all of whom were most enthusiastically received 
by the large audience, The accompaniments were played 
by Miss Julia Bacchus. The ovation tendered Messrs. 
Douglas Webb and Hewett Green was not only due to 
their personal popularity, but also to the excellence of 
their performance. 





Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 

HE Eppinger Conservatory of Music, at 829 Lexing- 
ton avenue, has just closed a most successful term. 
Many of the out of town pupils who intended to remain 
only one year have determined to continue during the 
sunnmer months, since their time has been so well spent in 
the past. This, together with the many applications al- 
ready being sent in, promises to make the summer term 


———————— — 


busier than was anticipated. However, the resources of 
this conservatory are so great that all applicants for the 
summer term will receive attention, an increased faculty 
having beem provided. 

The-conservatory examinations are held daily from 10 
a. m.-till 12 o’clock noon for those desiring admission 








Lescarbourg Musicale. 

R. anp MRS. LESCARBOURG gave a musicale at 
M "their_ residence, 162 West 123d street, on Easter 
Monday evening An interesting program was con- 
tributed by Carlo Kohrssen, pianist; Mr. Espinal, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Kahlen, soprano. Mr. Kohrssen played 
‘The Storm,” by Weber, and one of his own compositions, 
both of which pleased the guests. The singers also were 


well received 


Marguerite Freeling-Norri. 


MERICANS read with avidity the accounts of Eu- 
ropean successes made by their countrymen, or 
more frequently, as it happens, their country- 
women. The name of Miss Marguerite 
Freeling-Norri must be added to the list of American girls 
who have succeeded abroad in grand opera. 

Three brilliant seasons in the musical strongholds of 
Italy revert to the credit of this young woman, born in 
Tennessee twenty-seven years ago. 

Miss Norri’s ancestors were German, and to them she 
attributes the splendid physique and the sincere and intense 
dramatic side of her art. Her contralto voice has a rich 
and luscious upper register, and the lower register is one 
over which the critics of Italy raved, especially this season, 
when she sang for the first time such roles as Delilah and 





Favorita. 

From the Boston Conservatory Miss Norri, or Miss 
Freeling as she was then known, went to Vienna, and after 
a year in the Austrian capital journeyed to Milan and en- 
tered the Conservatory of Music there. Leoni, the teacher 
of many celebrated singers, became her master, and to his 
work and encouragement Miss Norri feels she owes her 
successful début in grand opera. This occurred at Sas- 
sari, Sardinia, in the role of Siebel. Gounod’s “Faust” 
proved that season one of those unaccountable successes. 
When the winter season of opera was over the French com- 
poser’s masterpiece had been presented thirty-five times, 
and at each performance Miss Norri essayed the role of 
Marguerite’s blonde and youthful adorer. Later Miss 
Norri scored a flattering success in Milan and Parma. 

Although she has sung only three seasons in grand 
opera her repertory includes twenty roles, a considerable 
number for a young contralto. 

Accompanied by her maid, Miss Norri arrived from 
Europe a fortnight ago. Tq a_ representative of THE 
MusIcaL Courier she declared she was very glad to re- 
turn to the United States. “Unfortunately,” she said, “I 
cannot spend as much time in New York as I should like 
In a few days I leave for an extended concert tour South 
and West. Next autumn I hope to come back to New 
York and sing in concert and possibly in opera. 

“Regarding opera I can return to Italy at any time and 
resume my appearances, for I must tell you without ego- 
tism that contraltos—good ones—are scarce in Italy. As 
for tenors, there is an awful dearth. My old maestro, 
Leoni, said to me shortly before we left Italy, he would 
almost give a kingdom for a genuine tenor voice. ‘If 
you find any young men in America with fine tenor voices 
send them to me, and I will teach them free of charge.’ 

“That was his parting salute as we came away. Yes, 
tenors in Italy are as scarce as pearls, and good contraltos 
are also at a premium. Being an American, naturally I 
want to make a reputation in my own country, and that is 
why I have come home. There is plenty for me to do in 
Italy, but before I go back-there I am most anxious to 
appear in New York, Boston and the other large cities in 
the East. In the South and West I am known, as I have 
sung in many places. But like every ambitious American 
singer, I crave a hearing in the metropolis, and by next 
autumn this fond wish will be fulfilled. 

“Regarding music in Italy, you already know, doubtless, 
that tastes and method keep on changing there as else- 
where. Some of us wish that Verdi had composed the 
score for ‘La Tosca,’ instead of Puccini. But, after all, 
Puccini is the coming Italian composer. His rare gifts 
were revealed in ‘La Bohéme,’ and it is now in the ro- 
mantic school that he excels, but with maturity he will 
grow stronger dramatically, and then we may look for 
some truly great works. The old, exaggerated, Continental 
style of acting and explosive singing in opera are no longer 
tolerated in the Italian cities. Indeed, some of the native 
Italian singers of that school who have sung in ‘exile’ 
for a decade or so stand in danger of being hissed off the 
stage. 


“The Italians have heard Wagner, and they like him, 
too. The best vocal teachers have extended their method 
in order to teach the dramatic as well as the lyric roles in 
grand opera. In the van of these progressive instructors, 
you will find Leoni. 

“Referring again to Italian audiences, they are very de- 
monstrative, and will not hesitate to express their disap- 
proval by interrupting a performance, shouting ‘Basta! 
basta!—enough! enough!’ if an artist fails to please them. 
Therefore you will find every contract made with a singer 
in Italy embraces a clause something like this: ‘Null and 
void if artist fails to please the public after three nights.’ 
Three trials—that about settles an artist’s fate in Italy 
But this does seem, after all, an arrangement uncom 
monly just, in giving the anxious débutante three trials 
Naturally, she will be nervous the first night. By the 
second night, she ought to do better, and at the third ap 
pearance, she must be able to show that her claims are 
founded upon solid artistic worth. 

“Yes, I consider the Italians very exacting, but having 
found favor with them they are very kind and sympa 
thetic. At my ‘evening of honor,’ at Milan, I sang ‘Ron 
dinella Pellagrina,’ by Petrella, and this brilliant compo 
sition, which by the way was sung on the same stage by 
Alboni, pleased my audience immensely 

“No, I have not yet sang ‘Carmen,’ but I know the role, 
and am going to appear as the gypsy some of these days” 
—and here Miss Norri smiled bewitchingly. 

“When I made my début I desired very much to make 
it as an American, but my master interposed. He advised: 
Say nothing about your country. Add an lialian name 
to your own. That is all. We selected Norri. Leoni 
urged me to do this because of the strong prejudice Ital- 
ians have against Americans in opera. Admitting the 
beauty of many American voices, it is hard to convince 
the people in Italy that a young American girl is blessed 
with the quality we call ‘temperament.’ The Italians re 
gard American singers as cold and colorless in opera 
When after a few weeks the people learned the truth about 
my nationality, they shrugged their shoulders, and ex 
claimed, ‘Ah, yes, but she is a daughter of the South!’ 
Then, too, my German ancestors got some of the credit 
for my dramatic talents. Very little was accorded to dear 
America 

“Grand opera in Italy, outside of Milan, is at times most 
uncertain. Human nature is pretty much the same every- 
where. Suddenly the operatic wheel of fortune turns, and 
audiences manifest their indifference or displeasure, for this 
reason or that reason, remain away from the opera house, 
and the season is pronounced a failure. In Milan the opera 
is of course established on a solid basis, and no one hears 
of any trouble, financial or otherwise 

“The music critics in the cities where | appeared in grand 
opera were all, with one accord, fair in their reports. If 
you will not think me egotistical for repeating it, some 
of them compared the quality of my voice with that of 
Annie Louise Cary. A number of Americans haye also 
told me this. I regret more than I can say that I never 
heard Cary sing. She retired from the stage before I 
came North to study music.” 

Miss Norri expects to remain in this country all of next 
season, and will, in addition to her concert work, accept 
oratorio engagements. Like a number of other up to date 
singers, Miss Norri is a fine linguist. Besides English 
and Italian, she sings and converses in French and Ger 
man with equal fluency 

The following extracts are translations from Italian 
newspapers: 

Mile. Norri made her fourth appearance with the Koya! Italian 
Opera at the Amphion last evening in the dramatic role of Azu 
cena in “Trovatore.” Her beautiful method of singing never 
showed so brilliantly as in the last act, when most singers have to 
force the upper register. With absolute ease she sang the last high 
B flat, actually electrifying the immense audience.—Milan Perse 
veranza 


La Norri, with the beautiful and deep tones of a true contralto, 
showed herself artistically alert as well as beautifully adapted to 
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= HE Easter concert of the Brooklyn Apollo 


A = 


P| I Club, given on Tuesday evening, April 17 
closed the twenty-second season of that popu 
lar organization. The list of subscribing mem 

bers is greater than ever, and financially, socially and 

musically, the club’s future prosperity ts established 

The readers of THe Musicat Courier will perhaps be 
most interested in the musical side of the Apollos’ 
career. Dudley Buck, the veteran composer and organist 
is the musical director, -or conductor, as he preiers to be 
known. He has held the position for many years and so 
long as he has the physical strength to wield the baton 
the Apollos will seek no one else 


} les} 
[The numbers at the Easter concert, sung by the club 


were “The Spring Has Come Huzza (Buck); 
Dreams.” (Beschnitt); “Salami,” (Gernsheim); “Bugle 
Song,” (Buck); “Maid and Butterfly,” (Podbertsky); 


“My Children’s Prayer,” (Podbertsky) ; “Stein Song,” (Bul 
lard). Of special musical importance were “Salami” ant 
the “Bugle Song.” The words for the latter are trom 
Tennyson's “Princess.” The club sang this martial song 
with vigor, and but for the forcing of the voices by the 
tenors, one would not desire to hear anything better in the 
way of choral singing. Mr. Buck’s music is particularly 
strong, and excellent orchestral effects were produced by 
the organ, piano, the Kaltenborn Quartet, a double bass 
a flute and two genuine regimental bugles 

Salamis” (the triumphal song of the 
| 
i 


The music for 
Greeks), by Gernsheim, of Berlin, proved a delightfully 
harmonious and stirring composition. It has been sung 
with marked success by male choruses abroad \ foot 
note on the program announced that the poem was trans 
lated from the German by D. B. Ling Salamis” is the 
name of an ancient island off the coast of Attica, whicl 
became famous on account of a naval battle won by the 
Greeks over the Persians B. C. 480 


Miss Antoinette rrebelli, the col 





vertised in advance as a contralto), carried the honors o 
the concert. Her superb vocal method, artistic repose and 


intelligent interpretations, added to her dainty, refined 


womanliness, won completely the large cordial audience 


After her brilliant execution in the singing of the polon 


aise from “Mignon,” everybody understood that she was 


not a contralto It is Miss Trebelli’s aunt, by the way 


who is the contralto.) For an encore Miss Trebelli sang 
a humming song by Kjerulf, and here she demonstrated 
another side of her art in the shading and phrasing of the 


Norse composer's pathetic ballad 


, 


In the second part of the concert Miss Trebell 
songs in English, French and Italian, revealing in each 
igain her finished vocalization and musical intelligenc« 
rhe first of the group was the old English ballad “I At 


tempt from Love's Sickness to Fly,” by Purcell 
Chanssons de Notres Plaisers,” by Rameau, was the sec 
ond, and the daintily written “Pur dicesti,” by Lotti, com 
pleted the group. John Hyatt Brewer played Miss Tre 
belli’s accompaniments. The directors of the club pre 
sented the singer with a bouquet of rare roses 
The Kaltenborn Quartet, augmented by double bass 
and a flute, played compositions by Boccherini, Latham 
Razek, Nevin, Bizet and Brahms. Incidental solos wer 
sung by Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall and Frederic Red 
dall, members of the club 
After one of the choruses the club sang with a will its 
motto, 
“Behold how good, and how pleasant a thing 
It is, for brethren to dwell together in unity 


The music is by Mr. Buck. 
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Last Thursday evening the Brooklyn Institute repeated 
the “Macbeth” reading with the new orchestral music by 
Frederick August Dressler, of Berlin. George Riddle was 
again the reader and Arthur Claassen the musical director 
Dressler’s score was fully reviewed in THe Musicat Cot 
RIER after its first presentation last winter 

* - > 


Maxwell House was benefited by a concert given at Me 

al Hall last Thursday evening, at which the brilliant 

features of the program were contributed by Paul Tidden 

ind Max Bendix These two admirable artists played 

Howard Brockway’s Sonata for piano and violin, about 

which a review was published some time ago in Tue Mt 
Messrs 


played a number of solos Mr. Bendix played brilliantly 


ICAL COURIER Tidden and Bendix also each 
he Vieuxtemps violin concerto, a Nocturne by Chopin ar 
ranged for violin and a Mazurka by Zarzycki. Mr. Tidden 
played delightfully a group of Chopin pieces, a Berceuse by 
Moszkowski and Liszt’s “Campanella 

Miss Marion Walker, soprano, and Miss Marie Maurer 


contralt were the vocalists of the evening. George I 
Morse and Miss Syd wel the accompanists 
> > > 
Mrs. Martha Dorlon Lowe, the contralto soloist of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, gave songs by Tours, Delibes and 
Grieg at the Thallon weekly musicale last Saturday 
morning 
> > * 
The double quartet of the Brook y! Harmony Gle« 
Clul 


) journey to Syracuse to assist the Liederkranz of the 


** * 
Brahms Requiem” was sung for the first time in 
Brooklyn last evening Miss Hildegard Hoffmann was 
- ‘awe 1 
e principal solo \ report of the performance will be 


published in THe Musicat Courier of next week 
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Concert by the Greenwich Club. 


HE Greenwich Glee Club, under the direction of Dr 
Carl | Mart gave another concert on Tuesday 





ing, April 17, at Greenwich, for the benefit of the 
Greenwich Benevolent Association. Dr. Martin was as 
sisted by Mrs. Anna Burch, soprano; Miss Julia Wick 
ham, contralto, and Miss Amy Bauerman, violinist 
Brooks & Denton, banjoists, played Among the num 
bers on the program was “The Three Fishers,” by Dr 
Martin, sung by the club The concert was a financial 


success 
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GFkMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ( 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, April 4, 1900. ‘ 
HERMAN, the con- 
Her- 
man, the composer, are two en- 
tirely different and distinct artistic 
personages. The one, as he dem- 
onstrated in the choral concert 


EINHOLD L 
ductor, and Reinhold L. 





in which he brought out Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” is 
as incompetent as he is obtru- 
sive. The other, the composer, 
has genuine merit, which has 
been acknowledged repeatedly 
and by no one more exten- 
sively, willingly and appreci- 
atively than by the writer. 
Especially in his operas, two 
heard at 


or three of which I 


various times and in various 
cities, I found much to admire. 

Much less, however, was I 
pleased with a work for the concert podium, in which, to- 
gether with the lack of stage accessories, the composer 
seems to have lost all musical verve 

And curiously enough, it is just in moments in which 
lramatic intensity, either in invention or means of expres- 
Reinhold L. Herman, the operatic 


composer, waxes weakest in a work written for concert 


sion, is demanded. 


purposes. Il wonder whether this is a symptom of the real 
dramatic composer, and whether, if a Richard Wagner, 
had attempted to write an oratorio, he would 
The latter is what 


lor instance, 
have made a comparative failure of it 
I should be inclined to call Herman’s “Der Geiger von 
Gmind” (The Fiddler of Gmitind), a legend for soloists, 
horus and orchestra. I heard the work once before, some 
five or six years ago, at Potsdam, but in such inadequate 
reproduction that it was almost impossible to form an 
opinion about its value 

last week’s performance at the Singakademie under the 
omposer’s baton was much superior as to the forces em- 
oyed, albeit the chorus, or the greater portion of it, I 
believe, was the same Potsdam organization which sang 
the work before It seems to have grown better since 
then, and also the orchestra, the New Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra (founded in 1895), consists of far superior and 
better drilled material than was either the Potsdam or the 


subscription concert orchestra, which Herman 
conducted heretofore. Hence’ I may state that the per 


nance, as such, was this time a more satisfactory one, 
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though it could not convince me, in spite of this easily ex- 
plained improvement, that Herman is a born conductor. 

The legend of “The Fiddler of Gmiind” deals with a 
poor Spielmann, who falls in love with a rich and, of 
course, beautiful Goldsmith Maid. Her father has donated 
a golden slipper to the sacred image of Caecilia, whom 
the art loving goldsmith adores as his patron saint. The 
musician plays his fiddle before the image, and the saint, 
moved by his art, has compassion for him and ius peverty, 
and throws her golden slipper to him. He is accused of 
theft, as no one believes in the wonder, and for the 
sacrilege he is to be hanged. Then he begs for a last 
chance of once more being allewed to play to the patron 
saint of all musicians, and, lo and behold! she responds to 
his appeal with her own, sweet musical voice. This won- 
derful demonstration upon the ears of the multitude per- 
forms an immediate reversal of public feeling in favor of 
the Spielmann, who marries his lady love, Gertraudis, the 
Goldsmith's Maid (trotting record, 2:07%). Her- 
man’s music to this not over-exciting tale has some fair 
moments in the choral portions, which are of the better 
class of Liedertafel denomination. Otherwise, however, 
the work lacks inspiration as well as originality. It is sim- 
ply decent Kapellmeister music. 

Arthur van Eweyk, the American bass-baritone, with his 
voluminous voice and clear, hearty delivery, did his level 
best for the part of the Goldsmith. Miss Emmy Distinn, of 
the Royal Opera, sang the tame part of the fair Gertraudis 
with a pure soprano voice and more dramatic expression 
than the music warranted. E. Forchhammer, a young 
tenor from Munich, was indisposed. Thus the vocal utter 
ance of the Spielmann did not find adequate interpretation, 
but his two fiddle solos, dedicated to St. Cecilia, were fairly 
well performed by concertmaster Prof. Waldemar Meyer 


oe: & 2 


The last of the eight quartet evenings of Professors Jo 
achim, Halir, Wirth and Hausmann at the Singakademie 
had for a program the third quartet ‘in E flat) from 
Haydn's op. 64, the C minor one from Brahms’ op. 51 and 
the third of Beethoven’s Rasoumowsky quartets. The 
performance throughout was technically of rare calibre, the 
delivery worked out interestingly to the smallest details, 
and the mental freedom in the grasping and reproducing of 
the artistic contents of each work was incomparable. That 
is the highest sort of interpretation, the one which knows 
the art of penetrating the reading with deep and intense 
individual feeling, without at the same time remodeling 
the nature and style of an art work in a personal manner. 
\nd that is just what characterizes the quartet playing of 





Address : 


Joachim and his associates. Hence also their performances 
really deserve to be called ‘‘classical,”’ and will ever remain 
in themselves a standard of what is pure and artistic in the 
way of style reproduction of the chamber music of the 
classic writers. 

A tremendous audience, which filled every nook and cor 
ner of the Singakademie up to the organ on the top of the 
podium, did not get tired in cheering the Joachim Quartet 
after each movement, and especially at the close of each of 
the three works performed at this auspicious closing soirée 


of the season. 
7 * * 


As I predicted in a former budget, Nellie Melba, en 
couraged through the overwhelming success with which 
she met at her first concert, made a second venture in the 
same direction and with the same direction (Concert Di 
rection Wolff), and again scored a victory. For the sec 
ond time she drew one of the largest and also one of the 
most fashionable audiences one could gather in all Berlin 
to the Philharmonie, and as the prices were raised to a 
degree not frequently indulged in in Germany the financial 
result was perhaps even more elevated than the artistic 
one, although the latter was by no means on a low level. 

Of Melba’s singing and her beautiful voice I need not 
entertain you. Enough to say that in Germany one rarely, 
if ever, hears its equal. The only fault one would be in 
clined to find with her, and this the German critics did 
not fail to do, is the matter of her selections. Of course 
the repertory of a coloratura soprano is naturally limited, 
and if, as in the case with Melba, the artist is not a very 
good Lieder singer (1 mean German, not the sort of trash 
songs she gave for encores, or the Tosti ““Good-by,” which 
disgraced Melba’s program), she is restricted to such old 
warhorses as the crazy scene from “Lucia,” with the flute 
obligato, or the “Una voce poco fa,” from “The Barber.” 
Of course these she sang admirably, but of Richard 
Strauss’ “Standchen” and the Brahms “Meine Liebe ist 
gruen,” which also she gave for an encore, Melba has not 
What I liked best was 
which 


the faintest artistic conception 
her singing of the aria from Mozart's “II re pastore,” 
was placed upon the program “by request.” 

It did not say by whose request, but perhaps it was that 
of Joachim, who again performed the obligato violin part 
in matchless style. Otherwise, however, the Nestor of 
violinists did not have a very fortunate night. He played 
major (not G major, as the program 
3eethoven in somewhat bashful, not 


the Beethoven F 
had it) Romanza of 
to say timid, manner, and the Andante from his own Hun 
garian Concerto was technically entirely beyond him on 
this occasion. With the lack of certainty came also an 
increased uncleanliness of intonation which Joachim would 
never have endured from one of his pupils, but which did 
not seem to disconcert him personally in the least. It is 
too bad that even kings must grow old. I should have liked 
to have kept the memory of a Joachim as an ideal for all 


time, but, es hat nicht sollen sein! 


Our dark haired and dark eyed countrywoman, Théa 
Dorré, the artist whom Mr. Grau reecntly insulted in 
gratuitous style, is appearing in Berlin in a return “guest 
ing’ engagement at the Theater des Westens. Last week 
she captivated her audience at Santuzza, which part is well 
conceived and well sung by her. The manner in which 
she governs her vocal means is quite imposing and his- 
trionically she exhausts the possibilities of the character 
she represents. In the latter respect I noticed some new 
traits of value 
facial expression, which changed every moment, and the 


Thus, for instance, the vivacity of the 


hand and finger gesticulations, which in like effectiveness 
I had found before only in Italian artists. Thus one was 
inclined to feel real pity for the poor, forsaken and be- 
trayed girl, as Dorré portrays Santuzza; one fears her 
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fierce thirst for revenge and one believes in her deep 


gloom and sorrow 

This is the highest triumph of histrionic art, and thus 
Dorré moved her audience to real enthusiasm, despite the 
fact that she sang in Italian, while the remainder of the cast 
sang in German. 

Among the latter was another “‘guest,’’ the former first 
tenor of the Berlin, now of the Stuttgart Royal Opera 
House, Nicolaus Rothmuehl, once upon a time the pet of 
Berlin s operatic public. He is still very popular here, 
though I cannot help confessing that vocally he seems very 
much on the decline. Turiddu probably never was one of 
his best roles, for it is after all a more dramatic than lyric 
part. Histrionically Rothmueh! is neither brutal nor im 
pulsive enough to represent this peasant Don Giovanni, 
and altogether he is too sentimental. In the final leave tak 
ing scene with Mother Lucia, however, he captured the au 
dience, and also most of the critics, including the one of 


the 7ageblatt. 
* + * 

As everything comes to an end, so does also the present 
season, and that the close is on hand I know best when I 
the Singakademie 
unfortunately situated 


the final concert announced by 
Chorus. This at present rather 
singing society produced last Friday night, under Vice 
Conductor Kaweran’s direction, Haydn’s “Creation.”’ It is 
neither as difficult nor yet as stunning a work as that its 


refreshing choral contents could not be reproduced satis- 


see 


factorily by an experienced organization such as the Sing 
akademie Chorus. And hence the section of the oratorio | 
chanced to hear was really the best sung I have heard from 
the venerable society for several years 

Of the soloists only Mrs. Herzog was vocally valuable as 
usual, or rather as always, for I have never yet known her 
to be bad in anything she ever undertook to sing. Of the 
two gentlemen, however, Pinks (Uriel) and Frank 
(Raphael), the least said the soonest mended 


* . * 


Another vocal which has good material, espe 


cially in the matter of female voices, but which is also handi 


socicly 


capped by a conductor who is anything but a genius, is the 
St. Cecilia Society, directed by Prof Hollaender 
the princ:pal distinction between it and the Singakademie 
Chorus, however, is that the latter persists in reproducuig 
only works of the classics, while the St. Cecilia Society fre 


Alexis 


quently comes forward with modern works. 

Thus at their second concert of this season they repro 
duced the first time in Berlin Massenet’s three part 
sacred drama, “Mary Magdalen.” I have heard the work, 
which was first produced in Paris in 1873, in New York a 
good many years ago, and the Berlin hearing did not give 
ine a different opinion of it from the one | held before, viz., 
that Massent, just as little as Gounod, is an oratorio com 


for 


poser. In his secular music he has at least some dramatic 
power, but this he loses entirely when attempting to write 
sacred music. This fact is most potently revealed in the 
crucifixion in 


Matthew 


description of the scene, which, compared 
Bach's “St 


like a mole hill compared to Himalaya 


with Passion,” Massenet’s music is 
But what is worse 
is the lack of polyphony, for the continuous homophony be 
comes soon very wearisome, and this sentiment is not offset 
even by an occasional outbreak of genuine melodic inven 


tion, such as is contained in the scene between Judas and 


Martha, which to me is the best thing in this oratorio—beg 
pardon, ‘sacred drama.”’ 
Incidentally I want to mention that the poet Gallet 


makes Judas commit treason because of his love for Mary 
and of Jesus Christ, 
which is far more reasonable than the motive of the thirty 
silver pieces. In other respects the French writer’s book 
to which Massenet wrote his music is disjointed and patch- 
So is the music which even in its best episodes is 


Magdalen, consequent jealousy 


work 
always theatrical and frequently insincere. 

The performance was, despite Professor Hollaender’s 
clumsiness of conducting, a very fair one, as the chorus 
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had been well drilled and as the Philharmonic Orchestra 
can play under any conductor, as long as he beats time. 
But this time also the soloists were worthy of praise, if I 
except the tenor Syburg, who sang the part of Jesus, and 
made Massenet’s still saccharine. 
Miss Distinn, however, seemed predestined for the part 
of Mary Magdalen. 
temperament all suited the music and the character of the 
part. Georg Fergusson was powerful and convincing in 
the utterances of Judas, who, curiously enough, has by far 
the best music in the work, and Miss Muellerhartung 
did justice to the short alto part of Martha, the sister of 
Mary Magdalen 


molasses music more 


Her voice, her conception and her 


2 * > 
I am unable to refrain from mentioning Gennaro 
Fabozzi, a blind pianist from Naples, whom I heard at a 
Sunday matinée at Bechstein Saal. Such brilliant vir- 


tuosity and absolute command of the keyboard one does 
not often meet in 
respect Fabozzi is really something very near phenomenal 


a pianist with sound eyes, and in this 


But musically also he deserves unstinted praise, and | 
could admire him in the forceful and rugged style, so rare 
in an Italian, with which he performed the Bach G minor 
organ fantaisia and fugue as well as in the dreamy, almost 
too tender, but thoroughly musical manner in which he 
interpreted Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata 

Very interesting was a group of pieces by the Italian 
Martucci, Scarlatti, Sgdmbati, Bossi and 
Longo, with which one does not often meet on German 
programs, and some of which Fabozzi performed with so 
much gracefulness, finish and charm that they were loudly 


composers 


applauded by the audience 
* > * 


Bogumil Zepler’s one act opera “Die Nacht” (Night), 
which is said to have’an Ibsen plot written by the baritone 
Fumagalli, who also sings the principal part in it, met with 
great success at its first performance at Zurich last week 


* > * 


Our Dresden representative, Mrs. Emily Potter-Frissell, 
who recently gave two very successful concerts in the Sax 
onian capital, was in Berlin last week, and played, among 
others, for Manager Hermann Wolff, who encouraged the 
lady, and told her that she should risk giving some piano 
recitals here next season. This is 


very significant praise 


and encouragement, if Mr. Wolff's experience and musical 
judgment be taken into special consideration 


* * * 


Mrs 
oratura soprano, who spent the winter in Berlin, writes to 


Rose Braun-Ettinger, the charming American col 
me: “I am just getting ready to go to Paris for a month's 
lessons with Madame Marchesi again, preparatory to going 
to London for the season. I am looking forward with great 
pleasure to my American trip next winter.’ 


* * * 


Hans Richter will conduct at Brussels in the course of the 
coming season the series of four popular concerts which the 


late Joseph Dupont was in the habit of conducting 


»*- > 


Miss Bertha Visanska, the young American pianist, was 
one of the soloists of the fourth extra soirée given by the 
Re 
garding the playing of our young countrywoman on this 
Otto Neitzel sums up as follows in 
cism in the Cologne Gazette: ““Miss Visanska, who, besides 
well-known performed interesting Im 
promptu, which is also not devoid of passion, by Floersheim 
and ‘En Autimne,’ by Moszowski, as well as the G flat 


Impromptu of Chopin for an encore, is perhaps to be esti 


old renowned Musikalische Gesellschaft, of Cologne. 


occasion Dr his criti 


some pieces, an 


mated more highly even with regard to the mental side of 
her playing than the technical one, although the latter is 
also quite modernly developed. But technic does not enter 
into the foreground, because the artist captivates above 
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everything else through her penetrating art understanding 
and through the vivacious fire of delivery. What she gives 
seems to spring from her very heart and to be conceived 
quite originally. Entrancingly she played especially Cho 
also occupied the greater part of her 


liked to have seen Miss Visanska 


pin, which composer 


program. I should have 


appreciated by the audience also as a composer, in which 


fields she stands high above her consvewrs (Mitschwest 


ern), Mrs. Carrefio not excepted.” 


* > > 


That highly gifted wonder child pianist Bessie Silber 
feld, of New York, a former pupil of Professor Semnacher 
»f that city, will henceforth study here in Berlin under Pro 


fessor Jedliczka 


4] 
as 


Our Leipsic correspondent, the pianist and composer 
in Kranich, will sail for New York on May 4 or 12 


noted in this paper two weeks ago 


. > * 
Mrs. Clara Poole-King had an opportunity of appearing 
here under very favorable circumstances on short notice 
at a private, very fashionable concert last Thursday even 


ing, and really created quite a furore. It was a chance such 


as seldom presents itself to a newcomer. She made an im 
pression which points well to what might be her welcome 
when appearing here in public. She sang no less than four 


encores 
> > > 
Callers at this 
far between, but I was not exactly lonesome nevertheless 
Otis B. Boise, Kirk Towns Visanska (Daniel 


of the Loewengrube), and a few other Americans dropped 
in O. F 


Third Severn Concert. 


Severn 


office during the past week were few and 


the baritone ; 


HE third concert this season by the rrio 
was given on Easter Monday evening at the Tux 
edo before the 


capacity of the hall 


\s 


an attentive audience which taxed 


As at the second concert, the program 


included compositions by Edmund Severn, the violinist of 
the organization 

The Severn works heard at the Easter concert were a 
Bolero for violin, played by the composer, and a trio in 


Mr. Severn’s Bo 
lero has the Andalusian flavor, and as such compositions 

Phe with 
recalled 


D minor for piano, violin and ‘cello 


go written played it 
his demanded an 
In marked Bach 


Mrs. Severn accompanied for her husband with 


1] 
is excellently composer 


spirit, and audience him and 


encore contrast he played the lovely 


air in C 
her usual sympathetic touch and musical feeling 


rhe third movement of Mr. Severn’s Trio is unique. It 
is written scherzo, allegretto, and here and there recalls 
the martial music of the East As a whole the trio ts inter 
esting, but the composer might improve the score with a 
blue pencil. It is too long for the thematic material em 
ployed. The other trio played by the Severns was the one 
by Hans Huber in E flat major, a modern and delightful 
ynposition, and very delightfully played 

rhe vocalist of the evening, Robert C. Easton, tenor 
sang “The Lark” and “Farewell to the Forest,” by Rubin 
stein, and the Scotch song, “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” by 
Neil Gow. Mr. Easton’s sympathetic voice pleased the au 


dience immensely, and he was compelled to give two en 
cores, “Mary of Argyle” and “Annie Laurie,” all of which 
proves that the past is not entirely dead The mass of 


people attending concerts wax wildly enthusiastic over one 


of the old ballads, while the most they bestow upon a mas 
terpiece of instrumental harmony, like the Bach Air in C, is 
a respectful round of applause 

Mr. Severn’s associates are his wife as the pianist and 
his brother, Arthur Severn, as the ‘cellist Che organiza 


tion has done good work this season, and during the sum 


mer will make plans for extending its artistic usefulness 
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Interesting Papers | in Paris. 


SHS HE Paris Pictorial is the name of an attractive 
| z illustrated paper which appears on_ several 
9 book shelves here, but which hails from Lon- 
don. It is of the Queen size, with heavy 

cream laid paper, wide margins, superb engravings by 
Neydhart, attractive cover, and is devoted to art and liter- 
ature, society, sport, and a wee bit of music. The latter 
bears the portraits of Massenet, Pugno, Mme. Augusta 
Holmés and little Jeanne Blanecard, the child pianist and 
composer. Other subjects treated are the British and 
American embassies at Paris, the press of Paris, sport, 





the President and the Expositicn. 

The Monde Musical, one of the best musical papers in 
Paris, has a long and most valuable article relative to the 
moneys given by France to the support of art and music 
in the country. The article shouid be copied far and wide 
throughout the United States. Such a support puts to 
shame our rich Republic, which, although leaving nothing 
to be desired in the realms of education, has yet to wake 
up to the necessity of musical subvention. The report of 
the Beaux Arts Budget was made this year by M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz. 

L’Europe Artiste, always bright and interesting, has a 
quantity of the most charming views of Old Paris as it 
has been reconstructed for the Exposition. The views are 
picturesque, historic and well worth preserving. To A. 
Robida belongs the credit of this innovation, which will 
no doubt be one of the features of the Exposition. The 
same paper has an interesting study of the two cities—the 
living and the dead, “Paris and Pompeii’; also indications 
of the works of the French Society of Art Editions, of 
which Henry May is director. 

The Menéstrel, rich in news, criticism and discussion by 
steady weekly habit, publishes in addition this week a 
slight indication of some of the musical works to be found 
at Heugel’s, the musical editor. 

“Orphée,” of Gluck; “l’Hote,” the new work by Missa; 
Massenet’s ‘‘Cendrillon’”; Marmontel’s edition of classic 
works; transcriptions of the Old Masters, by Diemer & 
Co., stand out in relief. Over twenty-six names of mod- 
ern French composers are cited 

The Courier Musical, in its second year, has much in- 
teresting matter 

The Revue Artistic contains two brilliant pages devoted 
to the Aeolian, indicating some of the new triumphs won 
for this wonderful invention by its able director, M. F. 
Toledo. Massenet, Carolus-Duran, the Infanta Eulalie, 
Colonne, Francis Planté and Calvé are in the group of 
those who have been impressed with the Aeolian, and 
have expressed their appreciation in written testimony. 

Massenet, in his characteristic fashion, says of it: 

“Give to a musical work an interpretation exact and 
absolute, throw into relief the most intimate thoughts of 
the composer, express this with a richness of execution 
possible only to an orchestra—in a word, translate every 
shade of coloring desired by the author. This is the re- 
sult obtained by the Aeolian MASSENET 

‘Paris, June 25, 1899.” 

\ powerful and impressive article on the subject of the 
instrument from the pen of the distinguished critic, Ar- 
thur Pougin, accompanies several fine portraits 

The last number of the Revue Aeolian is prefaced by a 
new portrait of M. Sarasate, one of the best friends of M. 


Toledo. This is accompanied by a most fascinating se- 
lection from the book “Ardaih,”” by Marie Corelli, treat- 
ing in so weird fashion the Angel-Demon of the violin, 
and commencing with the words, “Now that we have 
spoken seriously, will you, Mr. Alwyn, come with me to 


? 


hear an Angel-Demon at the concert hall of St. James? 
and ending with the paragraph: 

“How should it be possible not to admire such tran 
scendant genius as that of Sarasate!” &c. 

This is followed by a graceful tarantelle, written by the 
great wizard of the violin, in London, the other day, and 
dedicated to M. Toledo. 

The English and American Gazette, in the skillful hands of 
two rarely tactful directors, MM. Dresvelt and Main, is 
making rapid strides to the front ranks of interest. Features 
of its pages to be highly commended are lists of European 
hotels, lists of European schools, and list of the Conti 
nental Anglo-American Medical Society. 

A French magazine, La Revue pour Tous, illustrated, con 
tains a fund of interesting subject matter that may be read 
by all ages with profit and pleasure. 

Le Progrés Artistique is a brave little musical message, 
which makes no noise, but works quietly and steadily, giving 
news, criticism, announcements and reports with unfailing 
regularity and no little interest. It may be seen on all the 
Boulevard kiosques and is a welcome visitor in many 


homes. 


Music Festival at Spartansburg. 
HE South Atlantic States Music Festival, under the 
auspices of the Converse College Choral Society, will 
take place at Spartanburg, S. C., on May 2, 3 and 4. This 
is the sixth year of the festival. The works to be given are 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson” and Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 
The artists will be Miss Flera Provan, Miss Isabelle 
Bouton, G. M. Stein, Evan Williams, George W. Jenkins, 
Gwilym Miles, Arthur D. L. Hadley and Signor Cam 
panari. The Converse College Choral Society, Dr. R. H 
Peters conductor, will take part. There will be an or 
chestra of forty-five pieces 
The officers of the Choral Society are: A. H. Twichell, 
president; Warren DuPré, vice-president; H. A. Ligon, 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Warren DuPré, organist; 
Miss Mary Hart Law, Mus. Bac., pianist; R. H. Peters, 
Mus. Doc., musical director Executive committee- 
Horace Bomar, W. E. Burnett, R. H. F. Chapman, W 
DuPré, Choice Evins, W. A. Law, H A. Ligon, A. H 
Twichell and R. H. Peters (ex-officio). 


Music Festival. 


HE first annual music festival of the Limestone Chora] 

Society will take place at Gaffney, S. C., May 8 and 9 

The works to be performed are Bruch’s ‘Fair Ellen,” Gou 

nod’s 187th Psalm and Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar 
den.” 

Those taking part will be Mme. Evta Kileski, soprano; 
Mrs. Grace Battis-Brown, mezzo contralto; Herbert John 
son, tenor; Joseph S. Baernstein, basso; the violin virtuoso 
Max Bendix; Miss Georgia Steedly, pianist; Joseph H 
Craighill, organist, and the Limestone Choral Society of 
100 voices, Wade R. Brown director. 


At the Conservatory of Music, in the Crabtree Building, 
St. George, S. I., a class for violin instruction is being 
formed. 


New York COLLEGE OF MusIC, 


128, 130 East 58th Street, New York City. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, onector. 


College Open All the Year. Ali Branches of Music Taught. Catalogue sent on application. 
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SOPRANO. 
Inquire at Leading Agents. 


16 East 42d Street, New York. 








EMMANUEL WAD, 


# # PIANIST, » » | 


221 East Lafayette Avenue, | 
a» Baltimore Md. | 


| Brema Charity Song Recital. 


EW YORK to Karlsruhe is a matter of 3,500 
miles. Between five and six hundred resi 
dents of the former city attended the song re 





cital given by Marie Brema for the benefit of 
the orphans of the German singer, Fritz Plank, who were 
left penniless at the sudden death of their father at the 
latter place. The whole souled generosity of those who 
paid for tickets in this recital seems quite remarkable in 
view of the fact that Plank never sang in this country 
There were some persons in the audience, however, who 
had heard him at the Bayreuth festivals, and it was at the 
Wagner “Mecca” that Mme. Brema appeared in perform 
ances with him. Plank was kind to her, and being an 
artist of force and experience, rendered her valuable as 
sistance, especially in the rehearsals for “Parsifal,” at 
which Plank sang the role of Klingsor and Brema that of 
Kundry. 

The recital by Mme. Brema was given at Mendelssohn 
Hall last Wednesday evening. The audience was com 
posed mainly of the fashionable musical element, and un 
der the circumstances, proved more demonstrative than 
usual. The following program was presented by Mme 
Brema, with Isidore Luckstone as accompanist: 


Entlaubet Wirds in Walde...... . 1620 


Ein Fréhlichs Gesang Osterfreud genannt Sixteenth century 
Menuet Chanté.. Kameau, 1737 
Gia il Sole dal Gange Scarlatti 
Come, Lasses and Lads Seventeenth century 


Cycle of eight songs 


Frauenliebe und Leben : ‘ ‘ Schumann 
Der Atlas. Schubert 
Der Frihling Brahms 
L’Heureux Vagabond Bruneau 
An den Frihling Curtis 
Dorfmusik . . . : Ernst 
Der Kuckuck I'schaikowsky 
Demain ‘ ‘ White 


rhe songs by Curtis and Ernst are new, and of the two 
the first one pleased the audience best. The poem is 
Schiller’s, and the music seems well suited to it. Madame 
Brema was compelled to repeat “L’Heureux Vagabond,” 
and it is in such songs that her intense dramatic style ap 
pears to the best advantage. The vocal faults of this 
earnest artist need not be referred to here, as New York 
ers are familiar with them. It does seem, however, that a 
woman of her studious, painstaking nature should be able 
to overcome the painful habit of striking the glottis at every 
climax. The quality of Brema’s voice is more beautiful 
now than it was when New Yorkers first heard her, and 
therefore it seems a pity that she cannot find the secret of 
correct voice production. 

\fter Madame Brema sang her last song the audience 
called her out again and again, and she finally sang again, 
this time “The Throstle,” by Maude Valerie White. Dur 
ing the evening Madame Brema was presented with numer 


ous bouquets of roses, violets and lillies-of-the-valley 


Clara Korn at the Sutro Musicale. 


T a musicale to be given by Mrs. Sutro on May 3 the 
A program will, with a few exceptions, consist of com 
positions by Clara A. Korn, of East Orange, N. J. Mrs 
Korn will play two piano soli, the program opening with a 


number for piano and organ 
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Earl Gulick’s Afternoon of Music. 


alla afternoon was not taken up by the music, 
though there were people there who fain 
would have had it so. All the more compli 


ment to Earl. 
This boy and his teacher, Francis Fischer Powers, may 
well feel complimented at both the size and quality of the 


audience which appeared on the lovely spring day. “Every 


body” was there, the greater part of the prominent list of 


patronesses named further on, and the entire affair, which 
took place in the large ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 


was charming and successful rhe program was as fol 
lows: 

Piano duet, Walhalla, Das Rheingold 

Adolf Glose and daughter, Miss Augusta Glose 
If in Thy Dreams. , a Buck 
Where Did You Come From, Baby Dear? Buck 
Hush, My Little One - Bevignan 
Le VDetite Roses Czek 
Ear! Gulick. 
Romance Dinell 


Scharwenka 


( aprice 

Miss Lillian Littlehales 
Erinnerung Spicker 
My Dreams. Posti 


Francis Fischer Powers 


Ave Maria , Bach-Gounod 
Earl Gulick 
With piano, organ and ‘cello 
Piano duets 
Feurzauber, Die Walkie Wagner 
Rittder Walkuren, Die Walkire Wagner 
Miss Glose and Mr. Glose 
(The duets are from the Nibelung Ring—Wagner—and arranged 
by Mr. Glose.) 
Angel Spirits Hoffmann 
Mr. Powers and Ear) Gulick 
Cantilena Goltermann 
Serenade Squire 
Czardas Fischer 
Miss Littichales 
Home, Sweet Home (by request) 
Earl Gulick 
[he boy has studied carefully and conscientiously. It is 
no small task to memorize, as he did, all he sang—this 


alone counts for the earnestness of purpose behind his en- 


when to it is added a very musical nature, 


faculty 
He has improved of late, his range is 


deavors, and 


quick imitative and handsome appearance, small 


wonder his success 
, 


all of which the 


larger, the tone quality more carrying, in 
expert hand of his teacher, Powers, is very evident—and in 
much he sings he is a veritable replica of the teacher’s style 
pattern to Much admiration 


more applause and many flowers were his as trophies, and 


a fine copy, of a truth 


this lad, utterly unspoiled by it all, is an enjoyable per 
sonality 

Of course Mr. Powers’ numbers were a great attraction 
His admirers are legion, his amiability proverbial, and the 
hearty and no less sincere compliments heaped on him must 
have once more quickened his pulses. Together with Gulick 
he sang a duet which quite brought down the house 


Miss Littlehales played her numbers with distinguished 


polish and effectiveness, adding much to the esteem in 
which New York holds this extremely sympathetic young 
artist. 

The Gloses, father and daughter, played their Wagner 


duets so they sounded quite orchestral, and when it is con 
sidered that Miss Augusta Glose has been for two years 
past a busy member of one of the Frohman theatrical com 
panies her part is all the more creditable 

Major Pond, Mr Gulick, 
ergy works wonders, and all interested may 
all around” on one of the handsomest affairs of this season 

Mr. Kinney and Miss Sullivan played accompaniments 


r xcellently 


Powers, Mrs whose tireless en 


“shake hands 


The distinguished list of patrons and patron 


esses was as follows: 


President and Mrs. McKinley, Secretary and Mrs, Lyman J 
Gage, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Hawk, Mr. and Mrs, Maurice (rau, Mr 
and Mrs. Dudley Buck. Mr. and Mrs. William Shakespeare, Mr 


and Mrs. Russell Sage, Mr. and Mrs. Beorge C. Boldt, Emil Paur, 


=, HIS is somewhat of a misnomer, for the entire 
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Francis Fischer Powers, Henry Savage Landor, Miss Helen Gould 


Judge and Mrs. P. H. Dugro, Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Parker Morgan 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James H. Darlington, Rev. Dr and Mrs. J 
Selden Spencer, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Kev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis, Dr. and Mrs, William S, Searle, Dr 
and Mrs. Frank Miller, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, Mrs. Henry 
Henschel Adams, Mrs Ole Bull, Mrs. Edward (©. Babcock, Mrs 
R. Brinckerhoff, Mrs. Harry Berlin, Mrs. Maillard Myron Canda 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, Mrs. Hugh Chisholm, Mrs. George 
Washington DuBois, Mrs. Charles L. Wwenger, Mrs. Atwood Ed 
wards, Mrs. T. F. Field, Mrs. Edward M. Grout, Mrs. Henry 
Greenman, Mrs. James E. Hayes, Mrs. John W. Horner, Mrs. Jo 
seph Fairchild Knapp, Mrs. Joseph Palmer Knapp, Mrs. Edward 
M. Knox, Mrs. Franz Kaltenborn, Mrs. Julia B. Kimbal Mr 
Abner McKinley, Mrs. John Merrihew irs. Orlands 8. Potter 
Mrs. James B. Pond, Mrs. Mary F. Park, Mr rhomas E. Pearsa 
Mrs. Isaac Platt, Mrs. Henry Roso, Mrs. ( L. Rossiter, Mrs. A 
fred M. Snedeker, Mrs. Charles H. Sheldon, Mrs, Stanley Gardyne 
Stewart, Mrs. Theodore Sutr Miss Emma B. Thursby, Mrs. Jost 
M. Varian, Mrs. H. Burgoyne Wilson, Mrs. Edwin Whaley, Mrs 
Emma Juch Wellman, Mrs. John Whitney, Mrs. Frederick A 
Yenni, Mrs. Joseph Zimmerman, Mrs. tmerson McMillin and Mrs 
Elliott Langstafi 
. . . . 
Amy Robie, Violinist. 
ISS AMY ROBIE, the violinist, was born in New 


York city, and studied diligently from childhood 

Her teachers in America were Willis Howell, Clifford 
Schmidt and Henry Schradieck 

Though still a very young woman, Miss Robie com 

pleted a three years’ course at the Leipsic Conservatory 


and then went to Brussels and studied with César Thon 








son. Miss Robie will sail for Europe to-day (Wednes 
day), and during the spring and summer months she will 
fill a number of engagements, and continue her advanced 
studies with the best masters 

The following extract is from the Baltimore (Md 
Vews 

Miss Amy Robie, now of Baltimore, wi has studied the violin 
almost from childt d, in New York and Bostor s about to sa 
for London, where she intends to sper the summer filling er 
gagements, studying under Sauret and generally profiting | the 
musical advantage of that reat metropolis Besides studying in 
Boston and New York Miss Robie spent three years at the Leipsi« 
Conservatory and one year at Brussels under César |! msor 
She, like many others, has been educated for t rof n b 
wealthy friend who had confidence in her ) i, during he 
residence of about ten months in this city she has filled more than 
twenty engagements and made I n triends i musica 
circles. Miss Robie is an artist od ir playing exl ts gre 
warmth and an excellent style 

Von Grabill, the Pianist. 

his eminent concert pianist, now sojourning in Dallas 
lex., is continuously and prominently before the public 
Now he is off on a hunting trip after big gam Anon he 


gives a recital which opens the eyes of the public 


reported to be about to marry a distinguished member of 
the French aristocracy of Paris, the name even being given 
it all he wends his 


lhis last is, however, denied. Through 


way with dignity, and plays so that modern criticis say 


Ha, 


mertopolis said this of him 


another Rubinstein! \ paper not far from the 


rhe piano recital given at the chap f the Huds River inst 
tute at Claverack last evening was one { e finest recita giver 
at the institute The names of De Kontski, Sherwood and Perr 
are familiar at Claverack because of their repeated visits there, and 
last night S. Becker von Grabill maintained the high reputation of 
these world-renowned artists. The most difficult selections fron 
Chopin, Schumann and De Kontski were yed with a ntens¢ 
ness of soul feeling that can come only from one w spirit 
in the selection 

He proved himself master of the piano by his superb technic and 
fine interpretation. For two hours the larg« idienc students 
and musical enthusiasts were held in suspense by t magica 
charms of the piano 

rhe last numbers of the program were of Professor Grabill’s own 
composition They were scholarly and had a fine artistic finish, and 
clearly showed his ability as a composer as we As performer. By 
request “Het Klauver Rack” was played. This was composed by 
Von Grabill when he was seventeen years of age This selection 


is very popular with the musical world and has had a wide circula 
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Twelfth Street 
WASHINGTON 


HE 


sically, is 


education of the Washington public mu 


unde 


lificult an rtaking as 





some imagine It has often been said that the 

people of this city cannot appreciate the 

ass of music, and that concert performer must 

resort to two-steps and rag time music in order to suit the 





popular demand This is not tru On the contrary, 
classical music meets with approval most always, and 
therefore, performers who lower themselves to what they 
believe to be the p r tas ire only exposing them 
selves to the suspicion that the higher mu s technically 


beyond their abilities 


Perhaps on eof the most lamentable feautres of the pub 
c taste is the lack of discrimination in regard to good 
singing Strangers visiting town comment on this pe 
uliarity with frequency, and are surprised at the faulty 
tone production heard ir many of our churches 
The climate ~f Washingtor Ss particu irly favorable for 
he cultivation of the v There is little or no catarrh 
d the weather is not conducive to epidemics of colds and 
grip, although, of course casional cases of this kind will 
occur There are s any gov atural voices here on 
this account, that the people e satisfied witl poor tone 
production lo the at he sweetness or mellow 
ess of the natural voice makes up for a lack of method 
ind if a song be sung it musical way, with expression 
ind good stage mant nd by pretty g the throat 
may be ever so tight and e tone ever s« rrced—the au 
dience is none the wiset hey do n alize the wretched 
ending of this young creature's musical career, nor the 


sad tales which the throat special 


enlightenment 

Another noticeable fact regarding our national capita 

utter lack of knowledge existing about the theory of 

musi Harmony and counterpoint are almost unknown 
quantities so tar as I have been able to discover here are 
probably about as many teachers of these subjects in towr 
s there are pupils who understand the meaning of the 
erms. I have met several teachers who have studied these 
subjects thoroughly—many of them graduates from Germa1 
conservatories—but | have n up to the present time, met 
1 single student of harmony or counterpoint 

rhese faults are not difficult to correct \ musical con 


servatory started in the proper way and by people combin 





ng business ability with a thorough knowledge of music in 
ll its branches, could soon correct these faults. It is true 
that many music scho s have been started and have failed 
but this is true of probably every other city in the Union 
Phough Washington is our capital, it is a small place after 
al It hasn’t the wealth of New York, and therefore has a 
more difhcult task in making business ventures a success 
lhe only way that a conservatory here can be made suc 
esstul 1s to make it a national affai: Remember ng all the 
advantages existing in Washington which ike uch ar 
ideal place for the student of music, the plans must 
to draw a large proportion of the pup from other 
\ conservatory of this kind would have to be advertised 
broadcast, and the people from all parts of the country 
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would have to be educated up to this idea through these 
advertisements. 

The ideal conservatory would be a consegvatory man- 
aged and supported by the Government. If this were im- 
possible the director of the conservatory should imitate the 
methods employed by the Government in the conduct of its 
public schools. 

Thus a star system would be impossible. The general 
method and unity would stand first, the teacher next. There 
would be a general plan of teaching piano, and all the piano 
teachers would follow this plan. Teachers who desired 
positions in the conservatory would be required to pass an 
examination before entering. They would be required to 
understand pedagogy and psychology as well as music. 
They would be examined as to their ability to manage 
children and their knowledge of the child voice and of 
physiology and hygiene would be tested. Then the har- 
mony teacher would be required to know enough of the 
work done by the piano teacher to corelate his own work 
with it; and the teacher of solfeggio would be required to 
carry out the rules laid down by the teacher of tone pro- 
duction. Frequent meetings of the teachers would be held 
to consult with regard to methods, and the principal would 
go about the conservatory observing the lessons given by 
the various teachers and offering advice or assistance. 

A conservatory on such a basis would truly be a con- 
servatory for the best good of the students. If we could 
have such a conservatory in our national capital there 
would be no more need of going abroad to study. Pupils 
who now go to-Germany to study in music schools sup- 
ported by the German government would come to Wash- 
ington to study in a school supported by our government, 
or by an endowment fund which would permit it to be run 
in as good a manner. And as for that, an endowment 
fund is better than the government for backing up such an 
institution; for there is no danger then of political corrup- 
tion in the school government. 

We all know the present lamentable condition of music 
schools. Such a system as described above would be im- 
possible in one of them. The names of a few celebrated 
teachers are given as members of the faculty, and the pedi- 
grees of each are given. Professor Z, who is the pupil of 
X., who was the pupil of Y., who was the pupil of W., is 
the piano teacher. Would the director of the school dare 
to suggest to this “name,” who is probably more a name 
than anything else, that he consult with the piano teacher 
in the grade below to find out how pupils promoted to his 
care have been previously trained? Oh, no! Professor Z. 
would be insulted. Professor Z. is the pupil of X., and 
studied in Germany for 'steen years. Therefore Professor 
Z. must be perfect. He could not make a mistake. And 
at the same time all the other professors in the same con- 
servatory, who are all teaching, separately and individually, 
exactly as if no one else were teaching in the same build- 
ing, and who are teaching widely diverging methods— 
they, too, are perfect, because each of them studied for a 
certain number of years with somebody else. 

I believe we will have the proper kind of conservatory 
some day. We have such excellent raw material in the 
way of pupils right in this city that such a conservatory, 
when established, will turn out great musicians without 
doubt. Then the popular standard will be raised, and the 
present defects in musical taste will exist no longer. 

\fter all, as was stated in a previous article, the need 
ior the education of the public in a musical way is not the 
principal stumbling block to the progress of music in 
Washington: The people are in greater need of being 
educated in a finiancial way—of learning the value of music 
and of acquiring the culture which will teach them that 
the possession of a good education is after all more im- 
portant than the possession of elegant clothes, grand 
houses and automobiles. And this branch of the subject 
is again laid over for future treatment. 

* * * 

\ musicale and dramatic recital was given last Wednes- 
day afternoon at Columbia Theatre for the benefit of the 
Christ Child Society by the Misses Kieckhoefer and Miss 


Marie Collins. The former are Washington girls, who 
graduated from the Leipsic Conservatory after several 
years of study abroad. These three sisters play the piano, 
violin and ‘cello respectively, and their principal num- 
bers were trios arranged for these instruments, although 
there were also several solos. The “Tannhauser” selec- 
tion, which was arranged by themselves, demonstrated 
the fact that these young ladies are not merely perform- 
ers on their instruments, but that they have a thorough 
knowledge of counterpoint. It is not such an easy task 
as one might imagine to arrange Wagner’s music for this 
particular combination of instruments. The task was 
done well, however, and the young ladies deserve much 
credit for this feat of composition. The second part of 
the program was devoted to “Peer Gynt,” Ibsen’s drama. 
Miss Collins read portions of the drama, which were illus- 
trated by the trio from Grieg’s music. Grieg’s music is 
so beautiful that the reading of the story of “Peer Gynt” 
is a disappointment to those who have never heard it be- 
fore. It detracts largely from the music, and you wish 
that your own idea of the music might have been the 
lasting idea of the “Peer Gynt” drama. “The Death 
of Asa” is so very beautiful that it seems too good 
for the story, which describes the death of a very cross 
and disagreeable old woman and the most unnatural be 
havior of her son at her deathbed. In spite of these dis- 
advantages, however, Miss Collins read excellently, and 
her beautifully modulated voice and excellent bearing 
did much to atone for the story itself. 


* * * 


The Choral Society concert occurs on April 27. On 
the same evening Charles Keidel will give an Aeolian 
concert at Columbia Theatre. 

' 

Charlemagne Koehler, teacher of elocution: in George 
town University, will furnish the entertainment at the 
Men’s Club next Thursday. One of Mr. Koehler’s most 
amusing pieces is his imitation of Italian opera. He imi- 
tates a duet between soprano and basso, giving the sound 
also of the pizzicato accompaniment. ‘His imitation of 
Madame Scalchi was well known among several of the 
artists some years ago, and on one occasion when Scalchi 
was present with several others she asked him to give 
this imitation, so that she could hear herself sing. Mr 
Koehler finally consented to do this, much to the amuse- 
ment of the audience. 

* . * 
Georgetown Orchestra, May 3; Paderewski, May 4 


* * - 


The last Saengerbund concert occurs on April 29, and 
Mr. Xander is making preparations for an extra fine en- 
tertainment on that evening BERENICE THOMPSON 





Anna E, Ot'e.’s Recital. 


ISS ANNA E. OTTEN, the young violinist, will 
give a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday 
afternoon. Miss Otten will be assisted by Perry Averill, 
the popular baritone. The accompanists will be Miss 
Clara Otten and Orton Bradley. The program will be as 
jollows: 
Somat: Ber’ DEB das sts svavorccccavdesnes lartini 
Miss Otten. 
Es hat nicht sollen sein, aria from the Trompeter Nessler 
Mr. Averill. 
.. Beethoven 
Wagner- Wilhelm) 
Wieniawski 


Romance ..... és - 
PEE: cc cccectiveiesccccsssvcexes 
Scherzo-Tarantelle ... 


WR EE TE Petia dedcccsciscvestetesooasegee ; ; . Lipton 
L’Amour et le Bonheur.................-+++: ..Goring-Thomas 


ee eee Sarasate 
Danse des Sylphes................++... nnebin ... Popper 
Hejre Kati, Scéme de la Czarda.............. ....Hubay 


Miss Otten. 
\ large number of men and women will attend the re 
cital as patrons and patronesses. 


Carl’s Spring Series of Organ Recitals. 


N the afternoon of April 17, at the second event 
in William C. Carl's spring series of organ re- 
citals in the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, 
New York, the program was particularly in- 

teresting, being as follows: 


Fugue in E flat (St. Amn’s).......-ccsccscecess , ...- Bach 
(Breitkopf & Hartel Edition.) 
Andante in E major............... > ... Wesley 


Gs I whic ki denreccssccceccseedcvcecss ddeocccees Handel 
i ee ee 
(Composed for the inauguration of the Chicago Auditorium.) 
Euphonium solo, Hosannah....................- Liszt-Arcadelt 
John George Frank. 

Easter Organ Concerto..........00.-sseeeses cove «++eeee. iseher 
For three trumpets, two trombones and organ 
(First time in America.) 

Good Friday. The Crucifixion. Easter Morning. 
Messrs. Seiferth, Freuyky, Schramm, Peifenchneider, Frank 
and Carl. 
Andante Seraphique (new)... 
(First time in New York.) 
Etude dans le Style Ancien............... ‘ 
(For pedals alone.) 


Debat-Ponsan 


De Bricqueville 


Hallelujah Chorus, Messiah.............. wen sesees + flandel 
(Arranged for three trumpets, two trombones and organ.) 
Messrs. Seiferth, Freuyky, Schramm, Peifenchneider, Frank 

and Carl. 

Bach's Fugue, in E flat, was played in a stately and mu 
sicianly manner, and Wesley's Andante, in G major, 
served as a charming contrast. Handel’s “Tempo di 
Gavotta” received a finished interpretation, while Dubois’ 
“Fantasie Triomphale” was executed in brilliant and im 
pressive style. The euphonium soio, “Hosannah,” per- 
formed by Mr. Frank and appropriately accompanied on 
the organ by Mr. Carl, was inspiring, the upper notes of 
the former instrument being particularly resonant and 
pleasing 

Carl Auguste Fischer's Easter organ concerto, a scholarly 
and very effective and dramatic work, was fortunate in be- 
ing introduced for the first time to an American audience 
under such favorable auspices. A repetition of this com- 
position at a future recital would be acceptable, the more 
sO, as it invites a second hearing. “Andante Seraphique” 
displayed the delicate and contrasting stops of the organ 
and illustrated the performer's command of repose, while 
“Etude dans le Style Ancien” was a feat of virtuosity for 
the pedals. The “Hallelujah” chorus, throughout which 
the audience remained standing, was a fitting finale, 
though without voices it can never be entirely satisfactory. 


P 
Pachmann’s Farewell Recital. 

LADIMIR DE PACHMANN gave his farewell re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall last Thursday afternoon. This 
remarkable pianist has become a great metropolitan fa- 
vorite, so the audience was very large and so enthusiastic 
at the close that many persons clustered about the stage, 
and the eccentric artist was forced to give three extra 
numbers. His program, which we append as a matter of 
record, calls for no particular comment. It was devoted 
to Chopin and was familiar, though some of thc interpre 
But De 
Pachmann is an unconventional virtuoso and must be 
critically gauged by his own standards. Ii he upsets 
rhythms and tempi, so do other Chopin players. The chief 
difference lies in the fact that De Pachmann, having won 
derfully fleet fingers, plays faster than his rivals. All vir 
tuosi, whether they be Russian, Polish, Hungarian or 
German, at times strive for sensational effects. De Pach- 
mann, in this, is like his contemporaries—but he does 

Here is his program 


tations were at times perilously unconventional 


things in his own fashion 
Prelude, op. 28, Nos. 1, 3, 6, 11, 15, 20, 23, 16 
Impromptu, op. 36, F sharp major 
Ballade, op. 47, A flat major 
Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 12; op. 25, Nos. 3, 4 7. 9 
Marche Funébre, from op. 35, B flat minor 
Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1, A major. 
Deux Mazurkas. 
Deux Valses, op. 64, No. 2, op. 42, A flat 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ‘ 
41230 Regent Square, April 21, 1900. ‘ 


NE of the best pupils’ concerts that I ever at 
tended was given Thursday evening by Mr 
Del Puente and his wife. They were assisted 
by fifteen pupils, all of whom sang in a most 


By this I mean to say that although some of 


pleasing way 
the young singers did not possess good voices, which is 
quite natural among so many pupils, yet they all sang with 
a freedom and a certain grace of manner due, no doubt, to 
constant training given them in this respect by their mas 
ter, who has held the hearts of the Philadelphia public for 
so many years 

Who that has seen or heard Mr. Del Puente as Esca 
millo can ever forget his magnificent acting and singing 
in the Toreador song? I may venture to reply to my 
own question by saying that it was quite evident that his 
audience had not at least, for when an encore was de 
manded of Mr. Del Puente, 
to give it, his clever little 
Barron, took the matter in her own hands by starting the 
which were greeted by 


though he was not inclined 
accompanist, Miss Gertrude 


Toreador song, the first notes of 
enthusiastic applause 

The best pupil heard was by all means Miss Strass 
burger, who appeared several times on the program. Mrs 
Del Puente sang a duet with her husband and also a group 
of songs in Fnglish and Italian, the German and French 
languages being conspicuous by their absence \h, par 
don me; with one exception, the “Salve Dimora,” from 
“Faust,” was sung in French, but then I did not recog 
nize it as such till the closing bars 

Taking it all in all, it was a most enjoyable evening, 
with one exception—the length of the program. There 
were twenty numbers billed, all of which received en 
cores generously responded to, making a total of forty 
songs, which is equivalent to three solid hours of operatic 
music sung by amateurs 

Is there any wonder that, on the following afternoon, I 
felt incapable of setting through the ‘Faust’ Symphony 
given by the Thunder orchestra? The ofher number on 
Mr. Thunder's program was the Saint-Saéns’ concerto 

This concert is the closing one of the season's work done 
by Mr. Thunder's Orchestra; a thing deeply to be regret 
ted by all music lovers, all the more because there is a 
significant absence in the back of the program of any hint 
that Mr. Thunder will continue his most useful but dis 
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couraging work. For the past three years, in spite of 
personal financial loss, Mr. Thunder has tried to win sup 
port from the musical public 

The fact that society has seen fit to organize a series of 
symphony concerts with Mr. Scheel as conductor, has 
probably a great deal to do with Mr. Thunder’s silence re- 
garding his own work in the field next season. If Phila- 
delphia cannot support one orchestra, then surely two of 
the same kind would die a speedy death. At least the 
honors and credit of the pioneer are due to Mr. Thunder— 
no one can steal from him that dearly bought and well- 
deserved reputation. If the musicians of Phiiadelphia will 
be able to make more money in a series of concerts such 
as has been proposed, they owe it to Mr. Thunder, through 
whose untiring efforts they have been proven to be cap 
able of so doing 

A concert in the near future which I am looking for- 
ward to with a great deal of pleasure not unmixed with 
curiosity, is to be given at the New Century Drawing 
Room on Saturday evening, April 28, by Alfonso Rosa, 
The part of 
the program that is of the greatest interest to me is an op- 
eretta, ““‘Un maestre ed una Cantat,”’ composed by the late 
Lauro Rossi, of the Milan Conservatoire. It is to be 
given in costume, and sung by Mr. Rosa and Miss Sara 
Cavanaugh, a young singer who is known to me as pos- 
sessing a charming soprano and a decidedly musical tem- 
perament. I have no doubt but what Miss Cavanaugh 
will acquit herself most creditably on this occasion. 

Iwo concerts will take place this evening too late for me 
to review this week. One is given by the Fortnightly Club, 
a male chorus, which I have mentioned before—and that 


who has already been heard here in ‘opera 


reminds me to say that I understand some of the solo work 
with chorus is to be done by Paul Volkmann, tenor. This 
hange of soloist on their part is a most acceptable one—I 
would not care to assert that they have taken my advice 
m this subject, but when I last heard the club their tenor 
solo was so decidedly bad as to call forth the remark from 
me that they would do well to give some of their other 
tenors a chance. 

Mr. Volkmann, whom I have mentioned before, is a pupil 
of Ratcliffe Caperton 

The other concert for this evening is given by the Alumni 
\ssociation of the Philadelphia Musical Academy. The 
well-known names of young professionals such as Misses 
Edith Wood, Bessie Davis, Laura Wood and Katzenstein 


appearing on the program DomInca Lyncu Souper 


Lecture by Albert Gerard-Thiers. 


EFORE a numerous and appreciative audience in the 
Hotel Majestic, New York, on the evening of April 

16, Albert Gérard-Thiers gave a lecture mn The Tech- 
nique of Musical Expression.” Mr. Gérard-Thiers, accom- 
panied on the piano by K. Vashti Baxter, contributed the 


following vocal illustrations 
Mart.ni (1661) 
Henri II1., Roi de France et de Pologne (1574) 


Giordani (1757) 


Plaisirs d’ Amour 
Jai Perdu 

Caro Mio Ben 
It Was a Lover and His Lass 


Wenn ich in deine Augen seh 


Morley (1820) 
Schumann 
Still wie die Nacht Koehm 


Could I? losti 


At Parting Rogers 
Midsummer Fancies 1) Hardelot 
Hey, Dolly, H Dolly Sawyer 


CONTRALTO. 

f Oratorio—Concerts. 
ae REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Manager, 
Law 125 East 24th Street, New York 
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Women’s String Orchestra Concert. 


HE third concert, fourth season, of this organization 
occurred at Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday evening, 
a good audience having gathered to listen to a pro 
gram of much variety prepared by Conductor Carl V. Lach 
mund 
The orchestra probably never played better, and in the 
difficult Rheinberger Suite they covered themselves with 
glory, showing careful rehearsal. A Valse by 
sky, Adagio by Godard and Polonaise by Herbert were en 


I'schaikow 


thusiastically applauded, the last named redemanded 


There was a sonority, an attack, a vigor in their playing 
quite refreshing, going to show what hard work under the 
right guidance can do, and on this result,both the orchestra 
and Conductor Lachmund are to be felicitated 

Mrs. Juch-Wellman sang a group of Brahms songs in 
German with utmost artistic finish; indeed with such refine 
ment and high artistic aim that the audience encored her 
when she sang Haydn’s classic love song. “My Mother 
tids Me.” 
ened the effect of her first appearance 


Later, in a miscellaneous group, she height 
and indeed had the 
audience quite at her feet, such is the power of artistic re 
finement 

Mr. Dethier, the organist-composer, played the organ part 
in the somewhat dry Rheinberger Suite, and later, with the 
orchestra, his own variations on a Christmas carol, and in 
Miss Pilat 
and Miss Littlehales added their share to the evening, and 


this made a hit both as organist and composer 


Mr. Riesberg was accompanist 


Thrane’s Russian Artists. 


T goes without saying that when Manager Thrane con 
of booking Alexandre Petschnikoff 
Aime Lachaume on a joint recital 


ceived the scheme 
Mark Hambourg and 
tour through the great West and Pacific Coast, the result 
would prove most satisfactory That they have completely 


captivated the musical folk of San Francisco is quite evi 


dent from one of the extracts of the press quoted below 

Petschnikoff and Hambourg electrified the audience which gathered 
yesterday afternoon at the California Theatre for their initial con 
cert, and now that the artists have been heard, there can 
hesitation in saying that no one of musical taste an afford to miss 
hearing these two young Russians 

Hambourg in appearance is like Rubinsteir He has the mus 
cian’s face and intensity, and when his age (twenty years) is taken 


nto consideration, it does not require an astute prophet to dip int 
' 


the future and see that a few mellowing years will place him among 


the first in all the attributes which combine to make the great artist 
He has mastered all the mysteries and exactions of technic. his 
tempo exceeds Rosenthal’s, and his interpretations are thrilling. He 


loes not lack in delicacy any more than he does in force: he has 


the temperament of genius, and his work has plenty of color and 
feeling. Before he could play neluding chords of the first 
movement of the great Rubinstein Concerto in D, the audience had 


broken into tremendous applause and bravos 
Of Petschnikoff nothing has ever been heard in his praise which 


cannot be fully indorsed He is master and poet of the iolin 
Surely nothing so intricate could ever be composed for it that he 
could not untangle His personality is most pleasing His first 
appearance was to play the Tschaikowsky Concerto in D major, and 
Petschnikoff brought out al! its tenderness and fire. One felt while 
istening to him that he must have caught from Tschaikowsky, his 
intimate friend, the full import of the development of a most beau 
tiful theme. He also played the Chaconne of Bact he composition 
by which genius must stand or fa Petschnikoff was recalled again 
and again, until he gave as an encore a gavotte by Bact San Fran 
cisco Chronicle, April 17 yor 
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HE new play, “L’Aiglon,” is the vision of a 
poet based upon an immortal subject. 
[t is not a drama nor a play in the common 





acceptation of the term 

It is a psychological exposition of conditions of mind 
under certain impressive circumstances and various in- 
fluences 

[his exposition is written im verse and played to the 
scenery, costume, music and accessory 


accompaniment of 
parts. 

The principal conditions of mind represented are those 
of the son of Napoleon; of Metternich, the Mercier of 
the day, who hated the Napoleons; of an old war horse 
soldier, who loved them; of the old Emperor Franz, easily 
turned either way, and of the silly woman, Marie Louise, 
who ought never to have been either wife or mother, but 
whom Napoleon chose to be the mother of his son. 

It seems a weird and ghastly subject, in spite of its bril- 
liant surrounding and high color—ghastly, weird and un 
satisfactory, hauling that unfortunate child out of his grave 
and dangling him in sight of a curious crowd in the re- 
flected light of a father’s glory 

The poem was written for Sara, consequently the 
l'Aiglon has much to say. He speaks whole pages and 
pages and pages of soliloquy, discourse and argument on 
the slightest provocation In fact, had his illustrious 
father talked as did this his son he would never have had 
time to mount a horse, let alone gain a battle. He seems 
his father gone to seed in words 

The occasion of his thought is his confinement in Vienna, 
where he and his mother were taken and kept by the Aus- 
trians after the fall, lest he should be brought back to 
France and set upon a throne 

His condition is luxurious imprisonment, and at this 
time, about twenty years of age, he is fully conscious of 
t, and an absorbing melancholy is eating his life 

The subject of his thought is regret that his physique 
does not match his spirit, and despair at his mortifying 


le seems to be possessed of two distinct spirits in fact, 


r rather a wraith of a great spirit weeping over a little 


one After an abortive attempt to run away, he dies 
like a camelia 

Metternich is a dog!—one of those devils in power who 
queeze the lite out of weakness and call it “Deity.” Had 
he poisoned the infant he would have done better than 
he did. But such men love to see slow death in “double 
houcles” better than quick death. It is their nature, like 
ome other beasts of prey. 

The offset to his treatment was that of the old French 
oldier, member of the Old Guard, who was allowed to 


attend the boy He stands between him and trouble as 
vell as he can, and finally incites and aids him to flight, 
but both are caught. The old soldier kills himself not to 


be taken back, and the boy is left alone, speechifying, 
upon the battlefield of Wagram. He had been father to his 
olish mother, who spent her time dressing and flirting 
and dancing and seeking amusement a la Marie Antoi 
nette The only wise sentence she speaks in the whole 
vening is when she says: “One does not love a man 
ust because he is great!”’ which is true 
The old Emperor Franz was almost cajoled by the boy 
to letting him free, but with Mercier about, there was 
langer of successful refinement 
One or two young girls are introduced in perspective 
thesis as being fond of the boy One of them, the 


er, Fanny Ellsler, was specially useful in teaching him 
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Napoleonic history. His Hamlet-like indifference, how- carried the remains of the real glory-sense with hitn. The 
ever, leaves this feature phantom-like, with the rest. strongest effect of the “L’Aiglon” representation (aside 

The other characters, some fifty, all superbly dressed. from the Rostand and Bernhardt genius) is the added pain it 
are filling in. The scenery is unsurpassable in romantic gives to the memory of Napoleon; to think what he must 
and historic magnificence. No expense has been spared, have suffered, in addition to all the rest, by separation 
and every detail is marked with the hand of genius of that from the idolized child whose existence had cost him so 
superhuman woman. dear. 

Sara Bernhardt’s body is simply beautiful in the part of *_* * 
the young Prince—Roi de Rome in French, Duke of Sara Bernhardt ought to be decorated for cleaning out 
Reichsiadt in Austrian. It is young, supple, grace per- that obscure old stable that was the Opéra Comique be 
sonified, boyish, elegant, even sad. Her hair is short and fore she took hold of it. Nobody living could recog- 
curling, the costumes are the simple tights, white or black, jize in this the prettiest, most modern theatre in Paris. 
and the short frock and cloak of the time. Her acting is {he shabby, dirty, inconvenient old baraque that it was ten 
—a marvel 

The best part of the whole thing is the poem. It is so 
rhythmic as almost to give seasickness. It is scintillating 


years ago. 

She has thrown out all those dismal and soggy microbe 
, ak . ; , aes laden old red curtains, removed all plushes, unnecessary 
with brilliant points like lightning flashes from beginning carpets and hangings, painted everything white, white and 
light green, with spacious setting, comfortable chairs, no 
“props,” an absolutely white floor, and all in keeping, 





bearing evidence of brains and intellect, travel and a spirit 
abreast of the times 

It seems a shame that the Legion of Honor is denied 
this remarkable Frenchwoman, when it is being bestowed 
upon common commergants, even men dressmakers! 

The plea against her having it was that in traveling so 
much in foreign lands and-in getting herself so much 
talked about was “more commercial than artistic! 





* * ~ 


‘Sons of men” are in general great bores, yet two of 
them are holding the attention of Paris at this moment 
Siegiried Wagner is one of them 

There are many parallel features in the two cases 
More parallel features even than musical features it seems 
His reception was royal. Nothing could have been 
grander 

One said it was in form of “reparation” and proved once 
more that the French were ever ready to acknowledge erro 
and to do honor to justice and beauty. From the criti 
cisms, it would seem there was more of “justice” than 


‘beauty’ to be loved in the case 
M. Strauss and M. Felix Weingartner and Mr. Rosen 


thal have likewise made apparitions with the successes 
already chronicled. Much has not been said about them 
that should have been said 

Meantime M. Rudolph Aronson has procured from M 
Chondeus of Paris, the option, in the English language 


11 


of the latest work by M. Chas. I ecocq, entitled La Belle 








au Bois dormant.” This has recently been the success of 
the Bouffes Parisiennes. 
M. Aronson has also secured “Les Saltambanques 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER. 


by 


to end. No translation can ever do it justice. It would Louis Ganne, now running at the Gaité Theatre, and from 
be impossible Milan the latest opera by Giordano, “Fedora.” 

The play of rhyme is simply astonishing. It is tossed Within two days this enterprising manager has ar 
about as the shuttlecock in battledore, among even some- ranged with M. Jean de Reszké for the production at 
imes a half dozen people at a time, the rhythm unfailing, the latter’s “Théatre Nationale” of Max Vogrich’s grand 
ind constant sparkles of wit, repartee, philosophy, sar- opera, “Der Buddha.” This is to be sung in the German 
casm, &c., topping off the lines in most exhilarating language, the title role to be taken by Jean de Reszké 
fashion ° Mr. Aronson had further arranged with M. Siegfried 

When all is said and done and the exhilaration passed Wagner to conduct a series of fifty concerts in the States 
off, the whole thing seems so extremely poetical, so im the coming year. Mr. Wagner seemed to favor the project 
possible in fact or logic of event, as to leave the impres in Munich last summer, but has since decided not to un 
sion of being superficial dertake the tournée till 1902, on account of work upon his 

Then, too, the “glory” seems so far fetched and far off. new opera, which is to follow “Barenhfuter.” 

The spirit of this time is so little warlike, so little patri- Negotiations are pending with the managers of the 
etic, one might even say so personal in its interests, so hat Nouveau Theatre here, Mr. Aronson representing Sire 
ing of war and bloc dshed, that the effect is wholly the Brothers, for the presentation of “Broadway to Tokio” 
atrical. The same tin soldiers and manikins, the almost in Paris during June, July and August of this year 

ridiculous hatreds and savageries—it all seems so childish Mr. Aronson leaves for London to present to Marie 
and infantine Tempest’s attention his own opera, “The King’s Rain” 
The Emperor out of it, there is nothing to it all. He (libretto by Sydney Rosenfeld), with a view to its pro 
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M. Eugéne Gigout gave this week an 


pupils of his Organ School, consisting 





works of César Franck 
rhe concert was given in the atelier of M. Edmond d 
Laheudrie and was highly successful, as are all of thes 
concerts 
he following program was played 
Piéce en mi 
Sortie en sol 
Mile. Marguerite Jame 
Offertoire en ut 
Piéce en ré bémol 
Mile. Andrée Allain 
~ortie en ta 
M. Georges Krieger 
Chant, La Processior 
Chantée par Mme. Charlotte elska 
Fantaisie en la 
Mile. Mathilde Théophile ¢ 
Pastorale 
M Albert Rousse 
()rgan 1 ar 
I ude, Fugue, Variat 
Par Mile. Suzanne | Me (nig 
Cantal « 
Andantino en sol mineur 
Chant, Mater Dolorosa (de la 8e Béatitude 
( intée par Mme. ¢ ar e Telsk 
Fantaisie en u 
Mile t 7, 
Fin 
Mile. Gert r M 
Another interesting organ « cert by same master 
was given at the Cavaille-Coll cstablishment for the presen 
tation of a new grand organ of 32 feet, which has re ly 
been constructed by th hou for the Conservatoir In 
péerial at Moscow This interesting instrument will be 
exposed here at the Expos 1 by and by 
\ prelude and choral, thr nieresting orgat 
En forme de Legend Mare Rog P da 
lr ata and Tota Pu t by M. Gigou vere wu 
} prog a alc } > Ci n A 
Ver by L. Boéllmann Bach, Saint-Saéns and César 
Franck were other numbers on the progran 
\ new most attractive singer s ris jusica 
ircles in Paris It s tl Russiar barito1 B 
Ounieroff, wh besides possessing oncert and Leas 
ice, has an unusually agreeable personality He is hand 


° SOME and has charming mant rs and S tas bec« ming 


great favorite in the Frencl 
A Chicago 
Axel 


singer has kew rece! 


nto Paris Rudolph Engberg 


Mr. Engberg is very talented and very much in earnest 
He has already been sufficiently successful to be able t 
me abroad, so that he might 1 Ke vhatever ad 


intages mig the Old World He ts 


vith M. Bouhy, and is prepar 2 


ind ora 
vork 
H te rie howeve is recently n the ¢ 
tT s S¢ Vi mre J nd » 
ilent in that directic the y g 1 
At home Mr ngberg was pupil of Mr. Ruff, w is 
brought out many successit pupils, and o 
Clement Shaw. Many friends will be glad to hear good 
news of this singer 


nteresting French 
Lee Hess 


Avenue 


Mile 


class in the 


Marie Fournaise ha 1 most 
| 


very select school of Mile. Grace 
' 


the successful American lady, whose school, 145 
Victor Hugo, is well known 
Mile | 


cans in 


ded \m 


to her at this 


Fournaise is most highly recommer 


the city will do well call or write 
page 3 of this paper 
Marthe 


n of the hopes which the art w 


in regard to her. The hall was 


school, or at her home, as pet 


The 


nrmati 


last concert of the pianist, Girod’s, was con 


rid has entertained 
] : 
élite audience 


"W f ay 
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BARRON 


BERTHALD. 


In America Scason 1899-1900. 
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duction in England, Marie Tempest in the prima donna 


audition of the 


wholly of the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





among whom were all the music critics of note in 
city 

the 
authorities 


As the 


acquaintance of the 


This last is in itself eloquent testimony vt 
The best 


growing 


mportance of this artist here pre 
young lady is 


United States 


claim for her a future of first rank 


desirous of making the 








. t may be well for some enterprising manager when in 
e Paris to look her up and hear her play 
The “Sonata Appassionata,” “Carnaval de Vienne 
Chopin selections, Etude by Arensky, the Liszt “Tann 
hauser March” and pieces by Leschetizky and Rouques 
made her program. The audience was alert and enthu 
siastic 
It may please THe MusitcaL Courier to know that 
among Americans abroad there is a large majority in sym 
pathy with the abolishment of a “star menagere” in plac« 
of opera, who hope for the time when the decentraliza 
on of opera work may take place in the States, and above 
when capable American students and real fledged ar 
sts may have an opportunity trying their wings or ol 
owing what t lly good rtistic work they can do 
\ prominent New York gentleman in conversation re 
ently said that, all accustomed as he was to the big 
how,” he had never so enjoyed “Lohengrin Hamlet,’ 
‘The Huguenots” or “!’Africaine” as he had done at Bor 
deaux, France. where everything was homogeneous, con 
1entious, artist 
By the way, an Ameri girl, Miss Minnie Tracey 
been the ead g prima donna at Borde iuxX or Sé€ eral 
ycal It remarkable t when she can so imbue a 
mpatriot and satisfy a critical and difficult French pub 
she t er ir untry to head an enter 
) e wl ce he decentralizat 
\ work g ( artists fairly paid and Star t 
eed M 4 t ive i 1 witli r 
Paris a y T ~ 
Madame B g ng mat ecently at 
< Mu ne 1 y I rogTran 
\ AME RoGeR-N s 
Madame Rog Niclos gave her annua ‘ al at Salle 
Pleyel March 3 The distinguished pia t interpreted 
the work f Scl inn, Haydn, Chopin, Liszt, Chaussor 
[schaikowsky, Mos ws nd Faure Her work was 
ioble, intelligent illfu 2 x d was re 
irded by the usua \ t st ‘ 
ustomed throug pe 
[1 id " ‘ 4 Madame 
Roger-N S wn as a protess nus powe 
1 qu y Questions \ recently Db t 
r \ gness t I beg r pia N 
While her teaching lies in the advanced departments 
Madame Roger-Niclos realizes so seriously of late years 
he importance of a corres undation chat she has re 
y added this admirable worl t he t y H 
ess with the few wl by their gifts and qualit p 
< privileg 1 with this isiru n suggests (mer 
seekit unusua d iges P nstruction 
either advanced or commencing, to address Madame 
Roget os. The lady is deeply interested in the States 
ts musical movement and Americans As she is one 
r nost d men in France sit 
vould well repay vi iy be in the y and wl 
vish to talk piano art 
Alice Verlet sang this week at a grand musical matinee 
given by the Marquise de Bron, the charming and dis 
nguished mother of the Marquise de St. Paul. The pr 
gram consisted of the works of Jano Hubay, and the 
orite singer. now member of the Théatre I yrique Pop 
ulaire, had a big success, social and artistic 


Huebner are too wel 


Mrs. F. | 


presentat 


Mr. and 


the States to need on here His talent as singer 
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in their gifts in youth, health, ambition and im the love 


sympathy of each other, have come to Europe to 


still 


ind 


make more valuable their services to art 


Mr. Huebner is studying vocal music with Prof. de Tra 


badelo, with whom he is thoroughly delighted 


ject is oratorio and concert work, and he will probably go 
to England later to still further perfect his work in the 


former line 


Mrs 


Thomson, 


> 


Huebner is in Brussels, studying with M. César 


and has already acquired much The inter 


est of the husband in the welfare of his wife's art, even to 


the abnegation of self, is very beautifu We wish them 
both success in large measure The Huebners are from 
San Francisco 

M. Toledo has superb bust of one of his eminent 


Pope Leo XIII in the Aeolian 


Avenue de L’Opera, Par 


patrons the music roon 


laced gracefully in an 


the pretty window, the object attracts much attentior 


The last soirée of the season will be given by n 
Toledo family at their residencs his week \ happy 
time is expected by a large company 

Another happy and grateful pupil M. de Trabade 


s Miss Gertrude | Hutton, of Pass N. J She 


idying to teach and to sing it meert and church 
She has sung much in church already and taught musik 
n seminaries At home Miss Hutton has lessons of 
H. W. Green 
She is collecting a aluable repertory i and 
g Her voice sopran By f her 
1. this pupil has bee enabled wire it ew 
nontl what usually re res a ver ch longer time 
Do not forget the places designated as advantageous 
opping places for the Exposition 
There is a lovely, comfortable and 1 ible home at 
63 Rue Galilee ir he centre of the Chan ps Elvsées quar 
ter, kept by a lady who for twenty-four entire years was 
riend ompanior or { aff ind usted aid 
t t Rhea ] estily he aluab service 1 
he g time friend. Rhea left all her property, inclu 
t ely home at Mont rency, t Marie \ linger 
ng t r ation tr activitv and heavy, propert nd 
her expenses almost quite frustrated the generous inten 
tior Marie is admirable mpetent, @ od a gold and 
will make those staving with her very | ippy iT 1 ( T 
le A | u exort if T es 
Phen the Villa Viol e Exp gate 
Rt Rav M M s7 Rue de la 
Pompe Mme. Lurig re ur he her apartme 5 
Rue Pétrarque M. G e! his at o Rue Nouvelle und 
M ( d nmodate W Rue Turit 


Summer Study on Chautauqua Lake. 


get MYER announces his third season at 
Point Chautauqua on the lake and the eighteenth 


Mver Summer S for singers and te 
I Ww s priv ess the singer 

‘ pr te lessons the teacher and normal 

rs lass less 1 ge nd teache This norma 

irs whi s Ww ure s bee great iccess 
Mi Myer’s ( itauqua work The syste f teacl 
ng and study, as found Mr. Myer’s wor und the ng 
ng e will be studied and analyzed in the normal course 


illustration and by practical work 


Singers and teachers are enthusiastic over this cours 
[he fundamental principles of voice and the devices used 

study and teach ther presented lefinite 

seTise way 

John Randolph, the well-known musician and tea 
lean of the vocal deparement of the Nebraska State | 
ersity will assist Mr M ve Higl ‘ ( g A 
gain be headquarters he students é \ 
ther uccessful summer season is antic ipated 
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EL B. A is not to marry Haddon Chistes: de 
dramatist, that is unless the gentleman se- 
cures a divorce from his wife. 


€: LARA BUTT, with the baritonal voice and 
giantess-like figure, is announced to marry a 
R. Kennerly Rumford. He is described as “‘a cele- 
brated baritone.” 
M R. BISPHAM’S manifesto that he intends re- 
tiring from the operatic to the dramatic stage 
has not in the least stirred the Rialto on upper 
roadway. This singer has not been on the oper- 
atic stage for a year, besides Richard Mansfield need 


not fear competition. Who cares anyhow! 


be a long communication from Frank Damrosch, 

published in last Saturday's Tribune, the gentle- 
man tries to prove the philanthropic, if not artistic 
value of a monster chorus. Again we assert that 
these things do not lie within the scope of art, are 
as extra-musical as charitable soup kitchens. They 
may please, may educate the masses, yet add not 
one jot or tittle to the development of art. Mr. 
Damrosch feels this, for at the close of his letter he 
exclaims: 

“As to the objection to monster concerts, I real- 
ize fully its validity, viewed from the standpoint of 
purely artistic considerations. At the same time 
there is something so inspiring in the co-operation 
of masses, either as performers or auditors, or both, 
that this would compensate to a great extent for a 
lack of the highest artistic finish, especially in the 
case of a popular audience.” 

This merely means that the back of Mr. Dam- 
rosch will be “inspiring.” It is Damrosch first with 
\rt a good second! 


“Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi in 
from his correspondence, in Le 
Henri Kling quotes a 


| N a paper on 

Switzerland,” 
Menestrel of April 1, M. 
hitherto unpublished letter of the composer, written 
at Interlaken, which already shows traces of the 
charm of his correspondence. In the closing sen- 
tence he refers to “my opera, the finale of which is 
The letter is dated April 27, 1822; 
years old 


well advanced.” 
consequently, Mendelssohn was thirteen 
The opera spoken of was probably 
which was be- 


at the time. 
“Die Wandernden Comoedianten,” 
gun in 1821, the libretto being written by Dr. Cas- 
per. Sir George Grove, in his “Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” dates the beginning of 
Mendelssohn's systematic composition one year ear- 
lier, in 1820; “at least,” he says, “with that year be- 
gins the invaluable series of forty-four volumes, in 
which Mendelssohn's methodical habits have pre- 
served a collection of autographs or copies of a 
great part of his works, published and unpublished, 
down to the time of his death.” To this year are 
ascribed between fifty and sixty movements. 

The letter has been published by the consent of 
Frau Lily Wach, the composer’s only surviving 


daughter. 


~ 


W HAT has become of that permanent orchestra 
scheme in Philadelphia? The Press of that 

city has again agitated the question, as follows: 
“At the end of each musical year the subject of a 
permanent orchestra crops up with great regularity. 
Last year the subject was agitated with considerable 
energy; meetings were held, committees were 
formed, and an organization for the solicitation of 
funds established. This was one way of going 
about it, but as yet the permanent orchestra has not 
materialized, nor is the public acquainted with the 
exact extent of the Subscription Committee’s suc- 
cess. It is understood that, with actual subscrip- 
tions and guarantees, an amount approximating 
$100,000 has been secured, but the scheme outlined 


last year had as its minimum for a permanent cap 
italization the sum of $250,000. 

“During the musical season just closed the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra was supported to an 
amount approximating $25,000 for its ten concerts 
here. This amount would be more than sufficient 
to secure twenty matinee orchestral concerts.” 

One thing is certain: no established orchestra 
should be allowed to participate in the ragged per- 
formances of opera given intermittently in the 
Quaker City during the winter. Such a thing will 
only prove demoralizing to art. The Philadelphia 
letter in this issue deals with this matter. 


W E understand that a well-known Chicago vocal 

teacher, who was formerly associated with 

one of the conservatories in that city, has instituted 

a suit of $50,000 for slander against the conserva- 

tory on the ground of misrepresentations regarding 

his ability and the effect of his work in the conserva 
tory and his general standing as a teacher. 

We are not acquainted with the merits of the case 
and they are not of interest to us, but on general 
principles we would say that it is a very bad and 
dangerous custom for the managers of conservato- 
riés to discuss the ability, or the personal standing, 
or professional standing, of teachers who choose to 
leave those institutions. It is also a reflection upon 
the conservatories themselves, because it involves the 
theory that they did not know what kind of a teacher 
they were engaging. The danger lies in the ability 
of the teacher to secure sufficient evidence at all 
times to get before a jury and get a verdict for dam- 
ages ; because if a conservatory manager makes such 
statements, he is generally careless as to whom he 
makes them, and he makes them to many people, and 
while he is under the impression that they are great 
friends of his, in their zeal to injure the teacher (and 
the conservatory sometimes, too), they do not con- 
trol the extent or the latitude of their utterances on 
the subject. 

If this teacher gets a verdict on the basis of the in- 
formation in his possession, it will signify some 
radical reform in the conservatory system 





GRAU AND DAMROSCH. 


ig is announced that Walter Damrosch will con- 

duct some of the operas next season which 
will take place under the united and divided man 
agement of Maurice Grau. We cannot see any 
thing inconsistent in that. The constitutional con 
dition of affairs under Mr. Grau’s management do 
not permit an artistic conductor like Mr. Paur to 
op: rate at his best. A conductor like Walter Dam- 
rosch will feel himself exactly in his element in the 
indifferent and inartistic atmosphere of the Metro 
politan operatic affairs, where rehearsals are not 
known to exist and where orchestras with substitu 
tions continually are flaunted before the public as 
permanent institutions. If there are no rehearsals 
it will suit Mr. Damrosch much better than if there 
are any. Mr. Grau will not pay for extra rehearsals 
and so the shabby-genteel opera at the Metropoli 
tan will go ahead until it stops. 

So long as the rich people of the upper classes 
who know nothing of music and care nothing for 
art will buy the boxes at the Metropolitan this in- 
terference with musical art in the city of New York 
will continue, and unless the Philharmonic Society 
will make great and strenuous efforts to improve its 
body, there will be nothing left for New Yorkers 
except the concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, which are at present the only sources of 
true artistic atmosphere in orchestral work. The 
opera is, when we get right down to it, a standing 
and howling farce, and Walter Damrosch by nat- 
ural tendency, by natural selection and as a survival 
of the unfittest, is the proper conductor to co-oper- 
ate with Mr. Grau in the continuation of this scheme. 
We congratulate both parties to the contract. 
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THE NATIONAL OPERA. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, ) 
Fourth Avenve and Eighteenth Street, 
New YorK, April 16, 1900. | 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

After a stay of five months at New York for the purpose 
of starting a National Opera, in which none but American 
talent shall be engaged, I am about to leave, and, thanking 
you for your kind support, I feel that it is my duty to tell 
you and the public what progress has been made. When 
Reinhold L. Herman and I arrived last fall the Metropol- 
itan Opera House was intended as the home of the Na- 
tional Opera, under a contract previously made with Mau- 
rice Grau on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. Prom- 
inent gentlemen and ladies took a great interest in the 
cause from the very outset. Eventually things shaped 
themselves in such a way that Mr. Grau made other ar- 
rangements for the use of his theatre next winter, and the 
backers of the National Opera, with sufficient capital sub- 
scribed to it, decided to build a National Opera House for 
the National Opera, fireproof, with all modern improve- 
ments and appliances, such as no other one has been built 
in this country heretofore 

I am most gratified by the abundance of superior talent 
found here. I have discovered more and better opera ma- 
terial among the young people born and bred here than 
even I, with my high expectations, had believed possible 
to meet 

The National Opera will not be started before early 
fall. 1901, for two reasons: first, because it is intended to 
have it under its own roof; second, because not all the 
home talent would be ready to go on the stage on short 
notice. While there are a number of American singers, 
with a great record, whose services have been secured by 
us in Europe, there are those who will have to devote some 
time to the study of a repertory. They are possessed of 
fine voices, which only need a finishing touch, and it has 
been arranged for these talents to follow me to Breslau, 
where I, as chief stage manager of the three consolidated 
theatres of that city, will have all stage facilities at my 
command to prepare the select ones for the good work to 
be assigned to them in 1901. 

Mr. Herman will be here soon to secure the orchestra 
and the chorus necessary to first class performances and 
have them begin their study 

There is another feature connected with the new pro- 
gram of opening up a field for the home talent, so far de- 
prived to a large degree of a chance to assert itself. Most 
of the translations of the librettos of foreign standard 
operas into the English language are poor work. That 
shall be remedied by supplanting them with up to date 
translations made in this country 

The general welfare of the enterprise is looked after by a 
stock company, headed by E. C. Benedict, Mr. Frank Sey- 
mour Hastings, Mr. Trask and others. I am, dear sir, 
very truly yours, T. W. HaBeELMANN 

P. S.—The very highly talented Mrs. Alma Webster- 
Powell (coloratura singer) has been engaged for three 
years Mr. Schuch after he heard her here, has re- 
quested me to bring her to Dresden for a début next fall. 


HE cultivation of the spirit of a national musical 
art has been the underlying principle of THE 
Musicat Courter which has been engaged for 
years past in the propaganda that now seems to cul- 
minate suddenly in two enterprises. the one referred 
to above being the first, based upon a sincere effort 
at co-operative and artistic promise, the other be- 
ing the speculative movement representing the Sav- 
age-Grau project. Both are welcomed as evidences 
of the purpose to admit the potency of THe Must- 
CAL COURIER proposition that includes, first of all 
ensemble opera free from the curse of the star sys- 
tem with its burdensome high salaries and then the 
opportunity to our own native singers to secure 
means of artistic development in the place of the 
boycott to which they have been subjected by the 
foreign star system. 

If foreign opera singers are required to round out 
casts, to aid in the ensemble or to demonstrate the 
effect of foreign training, they should be admitted 
on the same basis as our American singers are for 
art is universal and not limited to any nation. The 
engagements should not be limited to Americans 
for then the very mistake of the foreign system, 
which limited engagements to foreigners, would be 
repeated. What we want and need is artistic opera, 
and that means first and foremost ensemble, and en- 
semble means chorus and orchestra balanced and 
permanent and a cast from which to draw the roles 
and all thoroughly rehearsed. The whole aggre- 
gation must be as fixed and as indissoluble as the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra and unless it is so it 
will never be artistic. 

Now then the Savage-Grau scheme has the first 
call. If it is to be a collection of mere novices and 
a cheap device with a small orchestra and light 
opera conductors and an operetta chorus then, as a 
matter of course, it wil! be a failure at the Metro- 
politan; there is no doubt of that at all. If it is a 
failure it will bring disaster to the whole scheme at 
the Metropolitan, American or foreign, and the peo- 
ple interested will await the National Opera as out- 
lined in the above circular addressed to us by a 
representative, Mr. Habelmann, who has just re- 
turned to Europe. If Messrs. Savage and Grau 
give us artistic work, new operas and a thorough 
organization they will fix a standard that must here- 
after be followed to insure popular support. If they 
give us the usual shabby, economical and, we may 
say, farcical representations to which the musical 
public of this city has been treated at times disaster 
is sure to overtake them and the National Opera 
will be heralded as the force to which we must look 
for salvation in opera. 

The projects are now before us 
next fall will give us an idea what is to be done and 


The prospectus 


of what the promises consist and we now await their 
fulfillment, being more deeply interested in the ac- 
tual work done than in any advance literature on the 
subject. American singers can at least look for- 
ward with some hope that their talents will receive 
recognition and that they have an equal oppor- 
tunity with foreign singers and that is one of the 
chief points of our past arguments on this subject. 

The Mrs. Alma Webster Powell to whom Mr. 
Habelmann refers in his postscript is an American 
singer and a pupil of one of the New York vocal 
teachers—Mme. Anna Lankow. 





RICHARD STRAUSS. 


ICHARD STRAUSS is no relative of the 
Vienna Strauss’, but still comes of a musical 
family. His father, Franz Strauss, wrote many val- 
uable studies for the horn, and was a member of the 
orchestra at the first Munich performance of “Tris- 
Richard, born June 
At four 


tan” and the “Meistersinger.” 
11, 1864, soon displayed musical talent. 
years of age he began to play the piano and at six 
composed a [ittle polka in C major. Then he turned 
out lieder, piano-pieces, sonatas, even an overture 
for orchestra till he had to go to school. He was 
in the elementary schools from 1870 to 1874, the 
Gymnasium from 1874 to 1882, and the University 
from 1882 to 1884. In the first he received regular 
instruction in piano and violin; in 1875, he began 
his theoretical studies with Capellmeister Fr. W. 
Meyer and continued them till 1880. All this time 
he was busy composing, and some of these early 
productions as a chorus from Sophocles’ “Electra” 
and a Festival chorus were produced at the con- 
certo in the Gymnasium. In 1880 three of his 
licder were sung in public, and on March 16, 1881, 
his string quartet (op. 2), and on March 20 his 
Symphony in D minor was publicly performed. 
The winter of 1883-84 he passed in Berlin where 
his C minor overture was given. But his name first 
became known when Biilow incorporated in the 
repertory of the Meiningen orchestra, his Suite for 
wind instruments (op. 7), a work which, like his 
‘cello sonata (op. 6), his violin concerto (op. 8), his 
piano pieces (op. 9) and his lieder (op. 10), were 
composed during his residence at the university. 
The expectations aroused were confirmed by a later 
work, the symphony in F minor (op. 12). In 1883- 
84 together with the Horn concerto (op. 11), and 
the piano quartet (op. 13), which received a prize 
from the Berlin Tonkinstlerverein, he composed 
this symphony which had its first appearance De- 
cember 13, 1884, in New York, under Theodore 
Thomas. From the same period date his “Wan- 


derer’s Sturmlied” for six-voiced chorus and or- 
chestra (op. 14), and a second suite for wind, first 
given in 1885 at Munich under his own direction, 
and by Bilow’s orders without rehearsal. 


Then came a great change in his life and in his 
views of music. As regards the first he was in- 
vited to become music director at Meiningen Octo- 
ber 1, 1885, where he conducted his own F minor 
Symphony, and made his début as a pianist under 
Biilow’s conducting with the C minor Piano Con- 
certo of Mozart. As regards the latter he made the 
acquaintance of Alexander Ritter, the pupil and 
most devoted adherent of Richard Wagner. 

His early training had been severely classical: he 
had worked his way through Mendelssohn, Chopin 
and Schumann to Brahms—his progress can be 
traced in the works above quoted—and now Ritter, 
by revealing to him the value of the works of Wag- 
ner and Liszt, made him finally a “musician of the 
music of the future.” To Ritter he owes his under- 
standing of these two masters, for he showed him 
the wav, in which he can now walk independently. 
This process of change found its practical fulfilment 
bv Ritlow. In the daily rehearsals Riilow. bv ex- 
ample and precept, trained him to be the model con- 
ductor in his own and Wagner’s sense 

Riilow must have heen well pleased with his 
pupil, for when he left Meiningen in 1885 he recom- 
mended Strauss as his successor. Strauss entered 
on his post in November, but in April and May 
made a journey to Rome and Naples, and in 1886 
resigned his task at Meiningen to become music 
director at the Court theatre of his native city, 
Munich. There he directed the smaller works, 
“Jean de Paris,” “Cosi fan tutte,” “Tl ballo,” “Barber 
of Bagdad,” &c., and there remained till in October, 
1899, he became Capellmeister at Weimar. In this 
post his artistic activity soon developed triumph- 
antly his progressive tendencies, and he directed 
“Lohengrin,” “Tristan” and the 
while at the same time a number 


“Tannhaiiser,” 
‘“Meistersinger,” 
of works by younger composers, such as Hans 
Sommer, Felix Mottl, Alex. Ritter found places in 
the programs of the court orchestra, alongside the 
creations of the classics, and of Berlioz, Liszt and 
other “moderns.” 

In 1892 lung trouble compelled Strauss to make 
a long journey to Greece, Egypt and Sicily, and on 
his return he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
“Guntram,” produced with success at the 
The Freihilde of the work, 
Pauline de Ahna, who had been engaged at Wei- 


opera, 
Weimar Opera House. 


mar since 1890, and in 1891 had sung Elizabeth in 


“Tannhatiser” at Bayreuth, became the composer’s 
wife. Strauss himself in 1894 conducted the same 
opera at Bayreuth, and in the same year transferred 
his energies from Weimar to Munich, as court 
capellmeister. Three years later he succeeded Her- 
mann Levi as general musical director, a post he 
exchanged a year later for that of court capellmeis- 
ter at the Berlin opera. In 1894-95 he had been 
repeatedly summoned from Munich to the German 
capital to direct the Philharmonic orchestra, after 
the death of Bilow, but the long distance between 
the two cities compelled him to give up the task. 
As is known Arthur Nikisch became his permanent 
successor. He continued, however, to appear as a 
“guest” in many places in 1894-95 and in 1896 was 
director at Diisseldorf of the Lower Rhine Festival, 
and made a tournée to Brussels, Liege, Cologne, 
Diisseldorf, Leipzig and Moscow. In 1897 he vis 
ited Amsterdam, Barcelona, London and Paris, and 
in 1898 Zurich and Madrid, where he for the most 
part directed his own works, with which he had 
extraordinary success. This is the more remark- 
able as he never makes concessions to the taste of 
his audience. On the contrary, the more he has 
developed as a tone poet, the more regardless he is 
in this respect. The artistic carrying out of an 


idea, in his own sense, is everything to him, what 
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people think or say, does not trouble him. His 
ideas and their carrying out are always far above 
the heads of the masses. He dominates them, 
however, by his astonishing technical ability and 
his accurate knowlcdge of all the resources that en- 
able one to “play on the orchestra,” that is, in the 
orchestration to bring out every wished for effect 
by special instrumentation. ‘In this respect”—we 
quote Otto Taubmann, “and in orchestral poly- 
phony Strauss has unreservedly surpassed even the 
achievements of Wagner. It may be said in reply 
that his invention is inferior to his other artistic 
qualities, but he has enough to justify his position 
as the first of younger German composers. If this 
is not at once demonstrated by his great instru- 
mental works, we need only to look at his fifty lieder 
to find many pearls of the deepest feeling and the 
highest inspiration.” 

The early works of Strauss have been already 
mentioned. His more mature works date from 
1885 onward. Among the less known of these is 
a Burlesque in D minor, for piano and orchestra. 
In 1886, during the time of his Italian visit, he wrote 
the symphonic fantasia, “Aus Italien” (op. 16), 
which was performed jor the first time at Munich 
in 1887 under his own direction. To 1887 belongs 
his violin sonata (op. 18). At the same time the 
first of his series of orchestral works, the tone poem, 
“Macbeth,” appeared. In these works Strauss fol- 
lows the path traced by Liszt in his symphonic 
poems. A poetical idea is the foundation on which 
the work is formed by musical means. A definite 
form does not and cannot exist; the form must 
adapt itself to the idea, and the idea is revealed by 
the use of leitmotives, combined and modified as 
required. It is, therefore, program music which 
Strauss, like Liszt. gives us in his symphonic poems 
“Macbeth” was followed by two works in the same 
ttyle, “Don Juan” (1888), and “Tod und Verkla- 
rung” (1889), performed for the first time, in 1890, 
at Eisenach, at the meeting of the Allgemeines 
Musik Verein. In 1894 “Till Eulenspiegel” was 
composed, and in 1895 it was performed at Cologne. 
In 1895, in the month of November, “Also sprach 
Zarathustra” was performed under his personal di- 
rection at Frankfort. His later works are “Don 
Quixote,’ Fantastia-Variations (op. 35), and “Hel- 
denleben,” svmphony in six parts (op. 40), per- 
formed for the first time in Berlin last winter. To 
this may be added two sixteen-voiced mixed chor- 
uses, a capella and the as yet unpublished male 
chorus composed last summer. 





A T the benefit to-night to Mr. Maurice Grau by 

Mr. Maurice Grau of the opera Edouard de 
Reske will not sing. No other artists should sing 
‘at this bencfit, which is a form of beggary that de- 
serves the condemnation of all decent people. Why 
a financially successful operatic manager should ac- 
cept a benefit seems incomprehensible. It is an of- 
fense against society and against music in this com- 
munity that can be committed only by persons whose 
utter disregard of life’s amenities should ostracize 
them. In fact, it is a shame. 


EORGE LUMBYE, the Nordish composer 

and conductor, is insane and in a private asy- 

lum. He was attacked just as he began his con- 

cert. It would be interesting to know the name of 

the score the unfortunate man was about to direct. 
Can Siegfried, the Bear-Skinner, be the cause? 


T HE conductor difficulty is not yet solved at the 

opera. It is generally thought that Mr. Paur 
will not be engaged. There is some talk of Hans 
Richter and much talk of Von Schuch, the latter 
craving the laurels of the late Anton Seidl. 











The Meeting. 

The old coach-road thro’ a common of furze, 
With knolls of pines, ran white: 

Berries of autumn, with thistles and burrs, 
And spider threads, droop’d in the light. 





The light in a thin blue veil peer’d sick, 
The sheep grazed close and still; 

The smoke of a farm by a yellow rick 
Curl’d lazily under a hill. 


No fly shook the round of the silver net, 
No insect the swift bird chased; 

Only two travelers moved and met 
Across that hazy waste. 


One was a girl with a babe that throve, 
Her ruin and her pliss: 
One was a youth with a lawless love, 
Who claspt it the more for this. 
The girl for her babe humm’d prayerful speech, 
The youth for his love did pray; 
Each cast a wistful look on each, 
And either went their way. 
—George Meredith. 
5 lian forgotten poem of the great English mas- 
ter is not to be found in the bibliography 
made by John Lane and printed with Richard Le 
Gallienne’s study of Meredith. In the recently pub- 
lished version of this charming and sympathetic 
monograph, Mr. Lane has included the poem given 
above. It was originally illustrated by Rossetti in 
the old Once a Week, the early volumes of which 
are so rare. Apart from its atmosphere, its inti- 
mate feeling for landscape and the little tender 
things of outdoor life, these verses inclose a few 
notes of perfect tragedy. I confess that I admire 
them more than I do Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
“Jenny.” 
eee, 

Emil Liebling wrote the following in a letter to 
W. S. B. Mathews apropos of Leopold Godowsky’s 
studies of Chopin and others. The communication 
appeared in Chicago Music for April: “Whether 
the cause of art is furthered by playing everything 
in double thirds of octaves, or by inverting parts, 
remains to be seen; you do not become taller by 
walking on stilts, nor increase the intrinsic value of 
compositions by making them more difficult; be- 
yond a certain limit technic becomes more awkward 
than difficult, and remains so, which accounts for 
the fact that certain works by Liszt, Rubinstein and 
Henselt are never used.” 

To this, Editor Mathews made an appropriate 
reply, yet I do not consider the question exhausted. 
Paraphrases, transpositions, transcriptions and ar- 
rangements of other men’s ideas have been made 
for various instruments by various musicians since 
the art was born. Many, indeed most of these 
adaptations are worthless, and it may be set down 
as a general principle that music written for voice, 
violin, piano and orchestra sounds best in its orig- 
inal medium. Yet the world would be deprived of 
sweet artistic solace if the Liszt arrangements of 
Schubert songs, Beethoven symphonies and a few 
miscellaneous numbers were destroyed. I loathe 
the Thalberg and Liszt operatic derangements, and 
of the two prefer the former. But how genial is 
Liszt’s “Barcarolle” after Schubert, and how much 
better it sounds in its piano garb than in the orig- 
inal? Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie has musical 
value because made by the hand of a master, and 
even the Liszt “Raspodies”—as they have been un- 





wittingly and most happily named—have certain 
values as effect producing, empty withal brilliant. 

To lay violent hands on Beethoven, as has done 
Liszt, is no less grave an artistic crime than Godow- 
sky’s arrangement of Chopin studies. I admit, I 
deplore it—and that being admitted and deplored, 
let us have done with the ethics of the case and 
hasten to the esthetics. Does Godowsky make 
these additions, these changes for the sake of piling 
up difficulties? I think not. I believe that he is 
anxious, like all young and ambitious men, to de- 
velop something new technically; but his chief con- 
cern is music, is atmosphere, and here I know that 
he has succeeded. I speak positively, for I have 
heard with my ears, seen with my eyes, these mod- 
ern miracles in polyphony, in multifarious rhythms, 
in novel melodies and strange, startling colorings. 
I have heard Godowsky play his own transcriptions, 
heard him in company with Dr. William Mason and 
his manager at Steinway Hall a month ago. You 
see I have to be circumstantial, for when I mention 
Godowsky to some, I am regarded with the cold 
stare one gives a person slightly cracked in the un- 
derstanding. 

Is it artistic, is it right to tamper with Chopin? 
I’m sure I don’t know, and I’m sure I don't care. 1 
only know that the result is charming, is poetic, and, 
considered scientifically, remarkable. Godowsky 
doesn't paste two studies on a page, compare them 
and then saw off bits to make the counterpoint fit— 
as has been suggested. He possesses a subtle har- 
monic sense; he does tamper with the text, for he 
must, and the polyphonic outcome is marvelous. 
It is not Chopin, nor is it Godowsky, but it is Cho- 
pin-Godowsky, and has quite as legitimate a place 
on concert programs—provided you find the pianist 

as Chopin-Liszt, Wagner-Liszt and Beethoven- 
Liszt. Only Godowsky has accomplished his task 
a thousand times more musically than Liszt. The 
Liszt technics are to-day empty, garish and silly 
compared to this new development in piano art. It 
is Bach become a virtuoso; or it is one of those 
medieval masters who set humming on their 
musical looms sixteen strands of tone; weaving 
and interweaving them into intricate patterns. Add 
to this almost infernal polyphony the modern har- 
monic scheme, the modern spirit, with Chopin aug- 
mented, transformed, glorified—I shan’t say beau- 
tified, for the greatest of all beauty lies in simplicity 
—and you may catch a glimpse of what I am striv- 
ing to tell you about Godowsky and his new hobby- 
horse—Chopin. To hear is to believe, for the suave 
interminglement of tones, the falling into lovely 
tonal curves of harsh optical counterpoint, the new 
harmonic vistas—all these things happen when Go- 
dowsky plays. There is blending of the E flat study, 
op. 10, No. 11, with the F major study, op. 25, No. 
3: in the key of F the Godowsky version gives us a 
new, distinct, esthetic thrill. It is simply delightful 
to listen to, only that and nothing more. Its musi- 
cal morality I leave to the judgment of those who 
are the keepers of our musical consciences. I don't 
care a rap whether it’s wicked, so that it is musical, 
and if anyone, after listening to Godowsky’s delivery 
of his epical and torrential paraphrase of the ‘“Win- 
ter Wind,” op. 25, No. 11, declares that the result is 
not musical—why, then, I'll leave him to the tender 
mercies of Carroll Chilton, of the Pianola persua- 
sion! 


x * » 


Technically there can be no question whatsoever 
but that Godowsky has heightened the horizon, and 
one feels that there is a Bachian polyphony grafted 
upon Chopin. Every finger is an individual voice, 
yet it is not the old, slowly moving polyphony, but 
a thing composite, modern, daring and picturesque. 
A new terror, a new difficulty is added to the tech- 
nics of piano playing, for in addition to agile mus- 
cles, brains of a decidedly musical character are nec- 
essary to rightfully interpret these cunning mosaics. 
Here is the modern orchestral tendency reaching 
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the keyboard. After Brahms and Richard Strauss, 
fancy our enduring the monophonic music, brilliant 
though it be, of Liszt! After Godowsky Liszt 
sounds like a shallow thunderer, shallow, thin and 
superficial. 

It was my pleasure to hear Godowsky play his 
paraphase of Weber’s “Invitation to the Valse,” and 
last week, in private, Vladimir de Pachmann played 
it from the Godowsky manuscript. I’m sick of 
the piece; the original was written for perspiring 
peasants in a barn; the Henselt-Tausig derange- 
ments are artificial, and Berlioz and Weingartner’s 
orchestral transcriptions things of horror. Judge, 
then, of my surprise to hear Weber, not merely 
decked out in Lisztian gauds and foolish passage 
work, but a Weber reinforced by his own themes. 
It is purely a contrapuntal, and therefore a musi- 
cianly arrangement, and only in the formidable vol- 
leys of double notes, thirds, fourths, sixths, when- 
ever the scale runs occur, is there a suggestion of 
It is naturally enough virtuosity, but on 
Few will dare its orchestral and 
“pianistic”. difficulties. And how it sounds! how 
rich in odor and texture! Godowsky plays it phe- 
nomenally, and De Pachmann rivals him in brill- 
iancy and finger distinction in this particular piece. 
No one has the Pachmann finger velocity, delicacy 
It is is a muscular gift; it is simian, per- 


virtuosity. 
an ideal plane. 


and clarity. 
haps, yet there it is, and it sometimes steals away 
its owner’s brains. 


* 


- om 


I have now said—Laus Deo!—all I ever intend 
saying on this much debated question—until Go- 
dowsky gives a concert here of his combinations. 
Artistically I may be in the wrong; there is raised 
already the old cry of irreverence; but I’ve enjoyed 
the new music and hedonism, all said and done, has 
its place in the philosophic scheme. Who shall 
dare say to Godowsky “so far but no further?” It 
was attempted with Liszt and Richard Strauss and 
Besides Godowsky’s venture- 


He is the 


with the usual result. 
some excursions are for the artist only. 
uebermensch of technicians. 

e--8.¢ 

in a letter to John Addington Symonds, Steven- 
son wrote this about Dostoieffsky’s “Crime and 
Punishment”: 

*Raskolnikoff is the greatest book I have read’ 
easily in ten years; I am glad you took to it. Many 
find it dull: Henry James could not finish it: all I 
can say is, it nearly finished me. It was like hav- 
ing an illness. James did not care for it because 
the character of Raskolnikoff was not objective; 
and at that I divined a great gulf between us, and, 
on further reflection, the existence of a certain im- 
potence in many minds of to-day, which prevents 
them from living im a book or a character, and keeps 
them standing afar off, spectators of a puppet show. 
To such | suppose the book may seem empty in the 
centre; to the others it is a room, a house of life, 
into which they themselves enter, and are tortured 
and purified. The Juge d’Instruction I thought a 
wonderful, weird, touching ingenious creation: the 
drunken father, and Sonia, and the student friend, 
and the uncircumscribed, protoplasmic humanity of 
Raskolnikoff, all upon a level that filled me with 
wonder: the execution also, superb in places.” 


s * 


Letters written by Thackeray, Browning, Car- 
lyle, Landor and other celebrities are about to be 


+. 





One of the Carlyle letters has this 
“We are well, at least well 


sold in London. 
characteristic sentence: 
for us, poor, sleepless, literary ever afflicted crea- 
tures.” Beethoven's original sketch of the last 
movement of the “Moonlight” Sonata is to be in- 
cluded in the sale. 


* 


* * 


The following from Laurence Reamer’s 


column was in last Sunday’s Sun: 


story 


“Few people who have observed the solemnity 
and never failing attention to his own pose and 
bearing of Plancon, the bass singer, can have imag- 
ined that he had wit; yet a recent incident in Bos- 
ton proved it. A member of the freshman class at 
Harvard stands about 6 feet 6 inches high. Fol- 
lowing the custom of the freshman year, when the 
opera comes to Boston, this young giant, with a 
number of classmates, entered himself as ‘supe,’ the 
opera being ‘Faust.’ His stature marked him for 
a commandant of the guard, and, with tall high- 
heeled boots on his feet and a towering helmet on 
his head, he rose far above 7 feet in height. When 
Plancon, first mingling with the crowd behind the 
scenes saw this Colossus, for a moment he gazed 
respectfully, step- 


Te 


in wonder. Then gravely, but 
ping before him, he lifted his eyes and said: 
39 99 


suis le petit Plangon. Et vous? 


ae. 


All the major gods of art and literature plagiar- 
ized some time or other in their career. But read 
a list of Shakespeare’s peculations as given by Ap- 
pleton Morgan: 

“But when we come to the the whole 
world calls Shakespeare’s anybody is at liberty to 
doubt without troubling himself to cite either inter- 
nal or external For it is a 


maxim of common sense as well as a legal maxim, 


poems 


evidence. certainly 
that where part of a thing is false or doubtful, the 
whole is false or doubtful. And if we find that some 
of these poems are falsely called Shakespeare’s the 
presumption is that the others bound up with them 
are at least doubtful. Open any edition of Shake- 
speare and we find the poems as follows: ‘Venus 


and Adonis,’ ‘Lucrece,’ the ‘Sonnets,’ ‘The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,’ ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ "The Phoenix 
and Turtle. Now we happen to know perfectly 
well that some of these poems are not Shakespeare’s 
at all. The section (VIII.) of ‘The 
grim,’ ‘If music and sweet poetry agree,’ &c., and 
(XXI.,) ‘As 
from the collection of ‘Poems in Various Humors, 
by Richard Barnfield, (1598); (XI.), “Venus with 
Adonis sitting by her,’ is from Bartholemen Grif- 
fin’s ‘Fidessa,’ (1590); (X VIIL.), ‘My flocks feed 
not,’ is from Thomas Weelker’s *Madrigals,’ (1597). 
The stanzas (XII.) beginning ‘Crabbed age and 
youth cannot live together,’ occur in several plays 
by Elizabethan dramatists (they formed, in fact, a 
popular song of the day as familiar as “My Lady 
Green Skeves.’) The ‘Live with me and be my 
love’ (XX.) is Marlowe's ‘Passionate Shepherd to 
his Mistress,’ and the four 
Answer,’ are “The Ladies’ Answer to the Shepherd,’ 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh; and lines 29 to 38 of 
(X XI.) were removed from the third edition in 1612 
by the publisher, Jaggard (who first printed the 
whole collection in 1599), on Heywood’s protest (in 


his ‘Apology for Actors,’ 1612), against the tres- 
* * *» 


Passionate Pil- 


it fell upon a day,’ &c., are extracts 


lines entitled ‘Love's 


pass. 


“This is a long letter. But if I should try and put 
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it all into one sentence, I think that sentence would 
run something like this: 

“Shakespeare is a miracle as he stands. 
stands he is a much simpler and much less compli- 
cated miracle than he would be if any of the current 


But as he 


explanations of him were accepted.” 
e Fe 

And Mr. Morgan says nothing of Holinshed, of 

Montaigne, of Boccaccio, of Plutarch, of the half 

hundred others to whom Shakespeare owes his plots, 

It is the telling of the tale, 

George 


characters and stories. 
not the tale itself, that reveals the genius. 
Moore may be right after all; ideas are never orig- 
inal; some other fellow has always said what you 
are about to say. But do yow say it in an individual 
manner, and you are practically re-minting an old 
coin, making it new, bright and able again to pass 
current in the world’s exchange. To music this 
applies more than to any other art; all the earth 
tunes were whistled and sung before the sun rose on 
the historical Adam and Eve, yet what is newer, 
what more entrancing than Haidenrdéslein? 

I shall close with Mr. Mathew’s eloquent words 
on Godowsky, which I found in a recent number of 
the London Musical Standard 

“An extension of the Chopin poetry for the piano, 
but with important modifications, is to be found in 
the works of Leopold Godowsky, the first forty of 
which appeared from the press in the beginning of 
i899. Among these are ten paraphrases of Chopin 
studies, intended to give the left hand something to 
do; but besides doing this they also open new paths 
in the direction of light and musical playing. Still 
later, in the summer of 1899, Godowsky produced 
twenty other paraphrases of Chopin, which illustrate 
the new direction much They 
are vastly more difficult, but the new results are 


more completely. 


musical and poetic rather than calculated to awaken 
astonishment, except in the few hearers who under- 
stand what is going on before them. Should the 
direction of these studies prevail later, it would nat 
urally result in new works for the piano much 
more complete in detail and more significant in the 
inner voices than anything left us by any of the for- 
mer writers. 

“Moreover, should this view prevail, it will lead to 
a still more refined manner of conceiving the tone- 
poems of Schumann and Brahms, in which the 
abruptness will be toned down to fortunate con- 
trast, and the suggestions of depth and inner mean- 
ing be intensified and carried out as poetically as 
possible. Ali this happens at a time when the 


romantic repertory has become stale, and so 


that it is no longer possible to play it with much 
The piano works of Beethoven have 
the 


distinction. 
practically become impossible upon recital 
stage, through the difficulty of saying anything new 
in them; and those of Chopin are limiting them- 
Mean- 
while the repertory of Brahms is practically un- 
touched, and it is open to the young player to find 
here new works which as yet are unhackneyed and 


for musical 


selves more and more for the same reason. 


still so strong as to afford vast play 
imagination and virile energy. 

“At the close of the nineteenth century, therefore, 
we seem to have completed a revolution, perhaps 
more than one, and to have outgrown the former 
ways. It is time, therefore, for some new master to 
arise capable of carrying the excelsior flag to new 
heights, a nobler beauty, and more commanding 


outlooks.” 
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BRUXELLES, April 9, 1900. 


UCH to my regret a dinner engagement pre- 
vented my attendance at the fourth con- 
cert given by the Zimmer Quartet, which 
offered exceptional interest by reason of 
the presentation for the first time in Brussels of Vincent 
D'Indy’s Quartet in E major. 

** * 

Wedneseday, the 21st of March, the “Association Artis- 
tique,’ composed of sixty musicians under the direction of 
Van Dam, professor at the Conservatoire, gave its first 
concert this season. They gave an honorable reading of 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, which was much compro- 
mised by the mistakes of the wind instruments, which not 
only failed to come in at the right time, but played hor- 
ribly off pitch. Marix Loevensohn played the Concerto 
for ’celio and orchestra of Haydn-Gevaert in a very unin- 
teresting fashion. The technic was clean, the tone was 
good, but there was no conception, no interpretation, no 
soul. He played, as I heard someone remark, “en bon 
éléve,” and that is all. In Ovide Musin, professor of vio- 
lin at the Liege Conservatory, who formed the principal 
attraction at this concert, one could see the artist of tal- 
ent, possessing a good tone and sufficient technic in the 
ease with which he played the Concerto Russe of Lalo, 
given for the first time in Brussels. 





*_ * * 


For the first time since my stay in Brussels I have been 
late at a concert, and that was Saturday, March 24, when I 
missed the first number on the program of the very inter- 
esting concert given by Pablo de Sarasate and Mme. Berthe 
Marx-Goldschmidt. It was the Schubert Fantaisie, op. 159, 
for violin and piano, which I missed, and judging from the 
rest of the concert it must have been delightful. Sarasate 
was unusually wel! disposed, and quite surpassed his last 
year’s standard. With Madame Goldschmidt he played the 
Saint-Saéns Sonate with charm, lightness and polish. 
Rarely does one see two artists so alike, understanding each 
other so perfectly, whose playing blends as harmoniously 
as theirs. Madame Goldschmidt is on the piano what Sara- 
sate is with the bow. With great brilliancy, entrain, deli- 
cacy and power she gave selections from Handel, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Daquin and Liszt, and received an ovation, as did 
also Sarasate after his own compositions, “Introduction et 
Caprice Jota” and “Introduction et Tarantelle.” He re- 
sponded to an encore which, however, I did not remain to 
hear. In these latter selections he was accompanied by Otto 
Goldschmidt. 

* * * 

The crowded house (not a scat to be had) at the sixth 
Ysaye concert once more attested the irresistible attrac- 
tion which Wagner has for the Bruxelles public. The 
audition terminated by a spontaneous and enthusiastic 
ovation accorded to Felix Mottl, his wife, and Griining, 
who interpreted the last scene of “Siegfried.” The concert 
opened by the overture of the “‘Meistersinger,” joined to 
which was the monologue of Hans Sachs, from the ene 
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act, in which the voice of Perron did not seem of an irre- 
proachable surely of intonation. Then came the final 
scene of the second act of “Siegfried,” in which Mme. 
Mottl, with her crystalline voice, portrayed the voice of 
the bird, the voice of nature, with incomparable charm 
and lightness) Mme. Mottl and Grining were also 
both admirable for tenderness, passion, warmth and 
abandon in the troubling scene of the awakening of 
Briinnhilde, which in the trilogy brings to the poem- 
named “Siegfried,” abounding in youth and exulting life, 
a fitting conclusion of radiant and clear splendor. Since 
last year Mme. Mottl has certainly improved im- 
mensely vocally; her voice has gained in strength and 
passion, and she surprised and thrilled the audience. 
The other fragment of “Siegfried,” the invocation of Erda, 
which opens the third act of the drama, was interpreted 
by Carl Perron and by Mlle. Friedlein, whose voice, though 
large, dominating the orchestral mass, is not to my taste. 
It sounds, as some one near me very aptly remarked, as 
if she sang in an “Arrosoir.” . 
The first representation of “Iphigénie en Tauride,” at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie, is announced for Monday. 
This work has been retarded by a series of unfortunate 
influenzas and grippes. We hope that Gliick’s chef 
d’ceuvre will receive no further adjournment. Let us re- 
mark on this subject that the role of “Iphigénie” will not 
be sung at the Monnaie by Mme. Bastien, whose recent 
début at the Conservatoire produced such a great sensa- 
tion. Mme. Bastien, engaged by the new management, 
will not appear on the stage of the Monnaie until next sea- 
son in the two roles of “Clytemnestre” and “Iphigénie,” 
in which she was so remarkable. L. B.S 





Hildegard Hoffmann. 


ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN’S fame is grow- 
ing. Here is a young soprano who finds herself 
in the dilemma of not being able to fill all the offers to 


sing from out of town. 

Last Saturday evening she sang at a performance of 
“The Messiah” in St. Paul, Minn. Last evening, Tues- 
day, she sang at the first performance of Brahms’ Re- 
quiem in Brooklyn. To-night (Wednesday) she sings 
with the Brooklyn Saengerbund under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. Her May engagements already in- 
clude: May 4, Hamilton, Ont.; May 8, Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn; May 10, University Settlement, New York; 
May 15, Detroit, Mich. 

Following are some recent press reviews: 

In the slang of the day, Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the soprano 
soloist, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is ali she has been “cracked up” to be 
Add to a charming personality—beautifully gowned—a notable dra- 
matic fire and a natural gift of song, an almost faultless vocal 
method, and the result must be delightful. All these qualities are 
found in Miss Hoffmann, who, consequently, not only pleased the 
ear with her clear, sweet tones, whether high or low, but also ap 
pealed to intelligence and imagination with her rarely fine expres- 
sion. Her voice is of perfect quality, and she modulates exquisitely. 
Most of her songs last night were such as brought out these quali- 
ties, being folksongs, ballads and tone poems. She sang Michaela’ 
aria from “Carmen” and ““Nymplis and Fauns” (rather onthe aria 
style) splendidly. Miss Hoffmann is one of the too few American art 
ists who have been musically educated entirely in the United States. 
—Cumberland (Md.) Times. 





The soprano, Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, is a young lady of Brook 
lyn, who has rapidly risen to a high position in the musical world. 
She adopted the rather unusual course of not appearing in public 
work of importance until she was thoroughly prepared for it. In 
1898 she sang the soprano role in Hegar’s “Manasse” at its first 


performance in America, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Her | 


success on this occasion was so great that Miss Hoffmann was im 
mediately placed in the first rank of sopranos, and was engaged 
for similar performances of new works. She created the role of 
Godoleva in Tinel’s masterwork of that name at the first perform- 
ance of that work in America, given in Milwaukee last year. As a 
recital giver, as well as in the orarorios, which are more frequently 
given, Miss Hoffmann has earned an enviable reputation. It was 
a blessing that the club, apparently realizing that there were some 
hard grades ahead, selected a trio of singers that compensated largely 
for the unfamiliarity evidenced ia the other portions. Those who 
missed the concert have to regret not having heard superb soloists. 
Hildegard Hoffmann was something of a revelation.—Pittsburg (Pa.) 











DEATH OF VOGL. 


H EINRICH VOGL, once famous as a singer of 

Wagnerian roles, died last Saturday at Mu- 
nich of apoplexy. The deceased was a tenor of 
great power, an actor of skill and a composer of am- 
bition. He was born at Au, near Munich, January 
15, 1845, and studied under Lachner and Jenk, 
making his début as Max in “Freischiitz,” in No- 
vember, 1865. Since that time Vogl has been a 
member of the Munich Opera House, succeeding 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld in the heroic Wagner parts. 
He married Therese Thoma in 1868, and together 
they achieved operatic glory. Vogl was a great 
Tristan, and the greatest of all Loges, having cre- 
ated the part in 1869, and singing it at Bayreuth in 
1876. In 1896 he sang the part with equally as 
great success. Vogl visited New York a decade 
ago, before the Stanton régime had ceased, but he 
did not create a profound impression. His voice was 
worn and he forced it continually. In addition to 
no longer being in his prime, he suffered from sick- 
ness. 

Vogl composed an opera last winter, “Der Frem- 
ding,” but it achieved only a succes d’estime. With 
his wife, Therese Vogl, he created Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in “Die Walkiire,” at Munich, June 26, 
1870. This artistic couple were also extremely suc- 
cessful in “Tristan and Isolde.” Vogl had an- 
nounced his intention of retiring from the stage a 
month ago. He had been sick, and besides was the 
owner of an extensive stock farm near Munich. 
Therese Vogl, who retired in 1892—she was born 
in 1845—survives her husband. The original gen- 
eration of Wagner singers has nearly all passed 
away. 





Conductor Fleck Resigns. 


ENRY T. FLECK, organizer and conductor of the 

Harlem Philharmonic Society since its founda- 

tion, nine years ago, resigned at the heme ting musicale 

and meeting on Monday. Mrs. T. H. Newman, the presi- 

dent, will also resign. Mr. Fleck gives as his reason for 
retiring that he has plans of larger scope maturing. 
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Ali advertisements from Great Britain intended for Tue 
Musica Courier should be seni through owr London 
Branch office, 21 Princes street, Cavendish square, Oxford 
circus, W. Single copies on sale at F. Batson’s, 82 Gros- 
venor street, Bond street, W. 

Lonpon, April 10, 1900. 
HE best bit of news that I can send you this 
week is that the Crystal Palace Orchestra will, 

in a month’s time, cease to exist. It is not a 

very interesting bit of intelligence, but deserves 

to be noted as recording the change that has 
taken place in the management of this place 
of amusement. Like a great many other places, the Crys- 
tal Palace, at Sydenham, was hailed as one of the wonders 
of the world. All the treasures of the world in nature and 
in art were there to be displayed; it was to be a garden of 


gems, 





roses, a museum of sculpture, a hall for music, and so on, 
and all was to contribute to the education of the people 
at the cheapest possible price 

Few, however, of the people want to be educated, they 
all want to be amused, and so the institution that started 
with such lofty aspirations, has gradually declined, and 
now, at the end of April, Mr. Mann’s regular band will 
cease to exist and the Crystal Palace will become a kind 
of Café Chantant, a long way out of London. It is sup- 
posed the colossal festivals, with monster choruses, will 
be continued as special attractions on special occasions 

The worm will sometimes turn, and here is a resident 
pupil of a conservatoire (not conservatory, if you please), 
has been up in the police court for putting the director 
and proprietor of the establishment in fear of his life. The 
proprietor asked £100 for a year’s tuition, but took £45, 
and the resident pupil had not enough to eat, had to sleep 
in a damp bed and use the sheets for towels. The pupil 
came up from Birmingham to the “conservatoire” to take 
part as a basso in an opera composed by the proprietor, 
but no one yet has discovered the opera. This precious 
swindle has been running for twenty-three years and has 


hitherto survived Labouchere’s repeated attacks in Truth. 
It is chiefly in the provinces that the proprietor finds re- 
cruits. They must have a London polish, if they cannot 
afford to get a German one. 

At the popular concerts Miss Fanny Davies played last 
Saturday with success. She is a pupil of Clara Schumann, 
and naturally chose three solos by Schumann when called 
on to take the place of Mr. Schonberger. She is decidedly 
a Schumann player. 

The Stock t-xchange Society, comprising orchestra and 
male choir, gave its third concert the other day, and the 
bulls, and bears, and lambs, and lame ducks, and stags all 
did themselves proud, especially the male choir in the 
glees and part songs. The orchestra showed a good rise 
in Wagner’s “Rienzi” overture, but in Haydn’s Symphony 
in D the market sagged a little, but closed firm. 

The only novelty to be recorded was a suite for clarinet 
and piano given at Mr. Clinton’s concert for wind chamber 
music. The suite, consisting of four movements—ballad, 
croon song, intermezzo and scherzo—is melodious and orig- 
inal, and was well performed by the composer, Mr. Hurl- 
stone, at the piano, and, of course, Mr. Clinton the 
clarinet. Next month a great suite for thirteen wind instru- 
ments, by Richard Strauss, will be produced 

Returning to the Crystal Palace break up, there is one 
Mr. Manns has always 


on 


source of regret about the affair. 
done his best for the English composer, and thirty-eight 
years ago introduced Arthur Sullivan to the public, which 
has rewarded him with fame. Mr. Manns has been inter- 
viewed by the Morning Leader, and naturally speaks sadly 

“An aristocratic band,” said the director, “that’s what I 
call it, an aristocratic band, which can play refined music, 
nothing plebeian or commonplace about it. Yet—well, of 
course, after all the Palace is a commercial enterprise, is it 
not? And ways and means have to be considered. For 
some time past the concerts have not paid. I suggested to 
the directors that they paid indirectly, if not directly; but 
they thought not. 

“At any rate a census was taken, and out of 25,000 or 
30,000 persons visiting the Palace scarcely 1,000 attended 
the concerts—concerts that could not be bettered in Eu- 
rope. Lately economy has had to be considered, and the 
band is to suffer—a band that has existed, under my di- 
rection, for forty-six years, and which has been the one 
permanent orchestra in Great Britain. 

“Three years ago the music at the Palace received its 
first stab, and there was even then some talk of doing away 
with it; but it ended in a ten months’ engagement for the 
This meant two months at Christmas with noth- 
ing for them to do. That made it difficult for me to engage 
good players; they all wanted a permanent and continuous 
Still, I have worked hard and got a good 
honestly, with 


musicians. 


engagement 
band together again, a band, I may say 
scarcely a peer in Europe. 

“Nor is it only the band and the musical public who will 
suffer. The Palace has been the stage where many a young 
aspirant to fame has first found a footing. Such an ave- 
nue will be closed now to the young and gifted amateur, 
and England will be the loser. 

“I wrote to the directors and suggested a reduction, as 
I offered to 


The answer 


far as possible, of the expenses of the band 
keep it on at a cost of about £100 per week 
was that the committee could not see their way clear to alter 
their decision—to do away with the band. And as far as I 
can tell, it is left at that—the band is to be no more at the 
end of April.” 

Doubtless the Palace committee have weighed matters 
thoroughly, but it seems a pity that the orchestra which 
has done such splendid work in educating the public ear— 
“I can play now,” said Mr. Manns, “such works amid 








every sign of approval, that thirty, nay, twenty years ago, 


would not have been listened to’—should be allowed to 
drop out without an effort, and a strenuous effort, if need 
be, 


to maintain so excellent an institution 


Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON, April 21, 1900 

Mrs. Heinrich Schuecker has recently played at concerts 
in New Bediord, Waltham, Gloucester and Waban On 
North Church, 


had an assured suc- 


Easter Sunday she played at the Avenue 
Cambridge. At all these concerts she 
cess. Mrs. Schuecker 
Heinrich Schuecker, the well-known harpist 


Symphony Orchestra, ever since taking up her residence 


has been a pupil of her husband, 


2 


ol the boston 


in Boston. 


Heinrich Schuecker will be one of the soloists at the 
concert to be given in Worcester on the evening of 
May 3. 

William A. Howland is arranging a concert for the 
benefit of the Associated Charities to be given in Horti 


cultural Hall, Worcester, Mass., on the evening of May 3 
The principal number on the program will be the cantata 
“The Rose Maiden,” with a chorus of twenty voices. The 
soloists are to be Miss Ruth M. Stone, Miss C. Gertrude 
Fay, H. A. Cook and Milton G. Snyder. Miss Nellie 
Ingraham will be the accompanist. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill will give a large reception at her 
studio in the Chelsea, New York, 
the 27th. 

Miss Marcia Craft was one of the soloists at the Salem 
Oratorio Society's concert on the 17th 

Miss Helen Wright, Miss Adah C 
McKinley, of New York, and Arthur 
soloists for the White River Junction Festival May 7 to 11 

The New Bedford Standard has the 
Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke. “In a Persian Garden’ 
was given at this concert preceded by a 


on the evening ol 


Hussey, J. H 


Beresford are the 


following to say of 
miscellaneous 
program: “Miss Clarke is no stranger here, having been 
heard to splendid advantage ago 
for the Rheinberger Club, and later for the Choral Asso 


several years as soloist 


ciation. As an interpreter of difhcult and exacting so 
prano roles, she certainly is an artist, and from her first 
notes to the last she delighted the audience. In her 


miscellaneous numbers she received a double encore, and 


very generously responded.” 

The Apollo Club’s fourth and last concert of the season 
was given on Wednesday evening 

The the Choral Union 
evening will consist of Mme. Evta Kileski, soprano; 
Woltmann, alto; William H 
Gwilym Miles, bass. The Boston Festival 
assist and Samuel W. Cole conduct 

Miss Edith MacGregor Woods, who 


to-morrow 
Miss 


i 
and 


quartet tor corncert 


Pauline Rieger, tenor 
Orchestra will 
will 


sang in Burton's 


“Hiawatha,” which was given in Newburyport on Tues 
day, made a distinct success in the part she sung. Miss 
Woods is well known in Boston, where her voice has been 
capitally trained by Mme. Gertrude Franklin. She has 


a beautiful contralto voice of fine quality and her singing 
is always characterized by artistic feeling and refinement 


The Cecilia concert takes place Wednesday at Music 
Hall. The program includes numbers by Schumann, 
Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Lotti and Rheinberger Miss 
Olive Meade, violinist, will assist the club. The wage 


earners’ concert occurs on Monday 

For the first time since they were started the “Pop” 
concerts Music Hall This 
is their fifteenth season, and they will take place in Me- 
chanics’ Hall—an orchestra of fifty pieces, under the 


are to be given away from 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE — 


wi 


Pacific Coast 


IN 


APRIL 


AND 


os DERE Beee 
MN 


BRnabe Piano used. 
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leadership of Max Zach. Thursday, May 10, is the open- 
ing night 

The pupils of Miss Lillian Shattuck, violinist, and Miss 
Laura Webster, cellist, will give their twelfth annual re- 
cital in Pierce Hall this evening. 

The final meeting of the Thursday Morning Musical 
Club is to be held Thursday evening in Steinert Hall. 
Miss Fannie T. French is president of the club. At the 
coming concert Miss Cummings will play the Trio in E 
flat (Brahms) for piano, violin and horn, assisted by 
Messrs. Kneisel and Hackebarth. The “Stabat Mater,” 
by Pergolesi, will be given. 

An operetta in two acts, music and lyrics by Mabel W. 
Daniels, libretto by Rebecca L. Hooper, will be given 
under the management of the Radcliffe Glee Club, at 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, on the evenings of Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 1, 3 and 4, at 8 o'clock. 

There was an attendance of some 500 people at the Con- 
gregational Church, West Medway, at the organ dedi- 
cation. Prof. E. B. Stowe directed a chorus of fifty 
voices and an orchestra of twelve pieces, Miss Grace E. 
Henenway, of South Framingham, soprano; F. R. Lotz, 
of Milford, tenor; U. S. Kerr, of Boston, basso; Miss Cora 
N. Whitney, of Milford, violinist. Clarence Jones, of 
Milford: Mrs. Florence King, of Boston, and Miss Annie 
Stowe, of Caryville, assisted as organists. 

Fairhaven’s new piano was dedicated by a recital in the 
Town Hall. The soloists were Alton B. Paull and Miss 
Anthony at the piano; Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams, so- 
prano; Miss Helen Peterson, violinist, and Miss F. M. 
Hathaway, reader. 

Cral Zerrahn will sail for Bremen May 10 on the Fried- 
rich der Grosse, and will not return to this country be- 
fore October, 1901. He will pass the summer in. Germany 
and the winter in Italy. 

Miss Helen Wetmore, a pupil of Mrs. Etta Edwards, 
will start May 1 for a two weeks’ tour through the prov- 
inces with the Bostonia Sextet. On Tuesday evening, 
May 8, she will sing the title role in “Rebecca,” an ora- 
torio by Barnby. ; 

U. S. Kerr will give a recital in Association Hall on 
Thursday evening, May 10. He will be assisted by John 
C. Manning, pianist. 


OR several years Herbert W. Greene, the eminent 
F New York vocal instructor, has conducted a sum- 
mer school with remarkable success, and as is well known 
Mr. Greene has: prepared competent vocal teachers for ex- 
acting duties in numerous Southern and Western schools 
and colleges. There are probably as many pupils of H. 
W. Greene filling responsible positions in important edu- 
cational institutions as there are similarly employed rep- 
resentatives of any other American vocal specialist. 

This work was inaugurated when Herbert W. Greene 
was director of the Metropolitan College of Music’s vocal 
department, and his pupils have now become so promi- 
nent that principals of colleges and kindred organizations 
very frequently apply to him personally rather than to 
the usual medium of agencies. In fact, a certificate of 
graduation from the Herbert W. Greene School of Sing- 
ing is almost equivalent to an engagement, the great de- 
mand for his pupils far exceeding the supply. This sea- 
on the summer school, an announcement of which ap- 
pears in another column, opens with a new departure, 
another department having been added to accommodate 
teachers who wish to extend their courses of instruction 
to branches of music other than vocal. 


Platon G. Brounoff. 
Pp LATON G. BROUNOFF is not associated with any 
conservatory in New York. His studio and resi- 
dence are at 10 East Seventeenth street. Mr. Brounoff an- 
nounces that from now on he will give instruction in voice 
culture, piano, harmony and composition at the above 
address. His office hours are from 9 a. m. to I p. m., and 


from 3 to7 p. m. 





CINCINNATI, April 21, 1900. 
HE third and last concert of the Orpheus Club, 
on Wednesday evening, April 18, under the 
direction of Chas. A. Graninger, presented 
Miss Leonora Jackson as the soloist, and the 
following program: 





Battle Hymn, Legend of Don Mumio...............0.eceeeeseees Buck 
Wein Delay THe cc cv cise decccccessapecevsivevecesdevesi Mohring 
Colebtabal Ties ah FP GIG: cece ccs cece dasecescdeceévedseted Vieuxtemps 
ES Eee ES TERI a ee 
How Baste Che Gateccccccccccccccccecescvcccocccccccccqoevesocesess Pieil 
TERE GR nc cncccccccnccveceqsetescccsecccencesecedssocets Kremser 
Nocturne in D flat..... bb dvcccdbaccocccescestsecssesee’ Chopin-Sarasate 
Humoresque .........+++++ werocsodesessbecoccdcassthcondel Tschaikowsky 
Gialam Tasamtdllaicccccccccccocccvccccccccccscsccsccoseessscevens Bazzini 
The Toreador..... aercoendesees Grecknsccaneessnccwatenese Trotere-Nevin 


From a chorus standpoint, the work of the club was the 
best of the season. The attack was prompt and the tone 
quality musical. There were some fine crescendos in 
“Hehre, heilige Musik,” by Schulz. The balancing of the 
voices was generally good. Miss Jackson was received 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. Her playing of the Con- 
certo was a masterful exhibition of her wonderful art. Her 
musicianship dominates all her technical endowment, and 
she is full of poetry. 

The Novelty Chamber Music Concert recently given by 
Theodor Bohlmann, of the Conservatory of Music, in the 
Scottish Rite Hall, presented a program worthy of wide 
attention and notice. It was as follows: 


Quintet, for oboe, clarinet, Frencu horn, bassoon and piano, 


COE, Des addntensvedemdddaveas captemvecnscncsegscccssnaaccenspesonas Rice 
B flat major. 
Theme and Variations, B flat, major, 3-4. 
Allegretto, E flat major, 3-4. 
Adagio, B flat major, 6-4. 
Allegro, B flat major, Alla breve. 
(First time in America.) 

Arioso for ’cello and organ, op. 55, C major........-.s+eeeee00s Merkel 
Three pieces for oboe and piano, op. 31.........6.ececceeeeeees Foote 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 

Eighth Prelude, from the first part of the Well-Tempered 
CREE sccctccsiccscncdendepcecbovervesscessteesss J. S. Bach 
Transcribed for violin, ‘cello, harp and organ by Theodor 

Boh!imann. 

Songs— 

Mit einem Christgeschenk (MS.)..........-cesceeeeeeees Bohlmann 
Bieaniias B Pedy Watt. .occcccccccseccctsccsceccesccesscenes lirindelli 


(First time in America.) 
Lied des Hunold Singuf aus F. Wolff's Ratten- 
ROG cc cvccccccicvodéccscosedtoncesesocasecceseeses W eingartner 


Adagio, for violin and organ, op. 20, C sharp minor........... Becker 
Dedicated to H. Schradieck. 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 
Sextet, for flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, bassoon and 
piano, op. 6, B Gat major......c.cccccccccccccccecccecseves 
At the Conservatory of Music a violin recital was given 
on Monday evening, April 16, by Leroy McMackin, pupil 
of P. A. Tirindelli and member of the faculty. He was as- 
sisted by Miss Frances Shuford and Miss Bessie Taylor 
Mellor, pianist, in the following program: 


rhuille 





Sonata for piano and violin, op. 13.....-.+-++-+++ devtsbevetiesecee 

Second Concerto, D mimor............seeee+s 

Concerto, E minor (first movement).........-....sseeeseeeeeee 
Orchestral part on second piano. 

ZiQGeUNEFWEIBER 2.0 00ccccccccccccccccccccsercevcccccsecrsoceccoors Sarasate 


Mr. McMackin’s playing is characterized by a great deal 


of earnestness and manliness of purpose. It shows the re- | 


sult of a general education and many sided intelligence. 
His tone has breadth, and both in the Grieg and Wieniaw- 
ski numbers he played with warmth and a certain degree 
of intensity. Miss Shuford maintained a beautiful, almost 


perfect ensemble with him in the Grieg Sonata. Under Mr. 
Bohlmann’s direction she has been making astonishing 
progress, and her musicianship is more and more in evi- 
dence. Miss Mellor played the first movement of the Cho- 
pin Concerto with her teacher, Georg Krueger. It was al- 
together a performance of which she may well feel proud. 
She is developing poetically as well as technically. 
J. A. Homan. 








Miss Jackson Busy. 


HE great American violinist, Leonora Jackson, has 
been extremely busy ever since she arrived here from 
her European triumphs. Even in Holy Week she filled 
two engagements, giving recitals at New Bedford and Fall 
River. Last week she was the soloist at the last concert 
given by the Orpheus Club, of Cincinnati, and easily re- 
peated her previous success there with the orchestra. She 
also gave recitals at Indianapolis and Decatur, Ill. Last 
Monday she played at Steinway Hall, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Smith College Alumnz Association, and 
on Thursday she plays in Colorado Springs and Friday at 
Denver. We append a few abbreviated notices from Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis: 

Miss Jackson played beautifully and had a sympathetic medium 
for the display of her talent in the adagio of the Vieuxtemps Con 
certo. Hers is the happy age of sentiment and ideality, and her mu- 
sicianly attainments, coupled with fine technic, permit her interpre 
tation an unhampered sway.—The Cincinnati Enquirer, April 19, 1900. 





As for the soloist, Miss Leonora Jackson, the audience enjoyed a 
rare pleasure in coming into closer contact with her art than there 
was opportunity before in the greater space of Music Hall, She 
played the Adagio Religioso of the Vieuxtemps concerto like a 
genuine prayer—which is breathed from the soul rather than ex- 
pressed by the lips. Her tone is absolutely clear, and it is broad 
and deép in character as well. In the difficulties of the concerto 
one was abstracted from these to concentrate the mind on the gilt 
of interpretation.—Cincinnati Tribune, April 19, 1900. 





Miss Leonora Jackson, the marvelous young American violinist, 
who has won abundant praise abioad and at home, appeared last 
night before an appreciative Indiarapolis audience for the first time. 
rhis American girl has talent and temperament, and in her presen- 
tation of the remarkably beautiful mumber gave evidence of the 
highest culture and training. Her tone was firm, her bowing nota- 
bly free and graceful, and her interpretation of a beautiful musical 
conception thoroughly satisfying. She played accurately and at 
times brilliantly, and this was especially noticeable in the allegro 
movement.—Indianapolis Sentinel, April 20, igoo. 

[he most remarkable thing about her playing last night was not 
her interpretation of any single number, or her manifestation of 
marked ability in any one style of composition, but the fact that 
she played everything well. She played her Bach purely and intel- 
ligently, her Vieuxtemps and Ernst brilliantly; the Arensky Ber- 
ceuse showed tenderness, grace and feeling, and the Hubay “Pa- 
pillon” was as light and dainty as its name indicates it should be.— 
Indianapolis News, April 20, 1900. 

Vieuxtemps’ D minor Concerto, No. 4, uader Miss Jackson's 
sympathetic fingers, became a breathing petition, the closing sus- 
tained notes of supplication played cherubim-like, with head bowed 
down, seemed the personification of praise and prayer. The last 
movement rudely dissipated these tender impressions with its march 
movement, that seems entirely out of place. Aside from the mass 
of technical difficulties, in which Vieuxtemps was a past master, 
there is little to be said of this movement. Miss Jackson's bowing 
was energetic, yet graceful; tone full and unwavering, almost fault- 
less technic, and true intonation, indicating that rare quality—a per 
fect musical ear.—Indianapolis Journal, April 20, 1900. 





Miss Jackson plays with exquisite sympathy, and one forgets 
technic in the freedom and ease with which she handles her bow 
and as easily and gracefully uses her left hand in fingering. Per- 
haps in the entire program—and she played twelve numbers—there 
was not a single selection that showed her versatility as the Cha- 
conne by Bach. Miss Jackson was vociferously applauded and re- 
called, and generously responded with two extra numbers.—Indian- 
apolis Press, April 20, 1900. 
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MR. FRANCIS ROGERS, Baritone. 





MR. A. Y. CORNELL, Tenor. 


H., FELLOWS, 


Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


so1-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MiSS REBECCA HOLMES, 
Violiniste. 


Largest and Most Successful Choir Exchange '@ MD WF BACHEULER. Tenor. 





MR. PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor. 





HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
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= ms "Fine A OHICAGO. 


rts Building, 
Eastern Manager: RK TON SQUIB 
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125 Fast 24th Street, Ww YORK. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de uali, rano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rain 





8, ; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; Joh) 
L. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 
STUDIO: 





5) Rast 64th Street, New York, 
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=—§ OR almost the first time since its inauguration 
(the Castle Square Company, at the Studebaker, 
has known the misery of playing to small au 
diences. this were “I 
Pagliacci” and “Lovely Galatea,” a mixture which did not 
take as well as was anticipated. The principal artists in 
“Pagliacci” failed to catch the of the 
theme, and gave with few exceptions uninteresting inter- 
pretations. Miss McDonald 
alternated in the role of Nedda, came more nearly approach 


The attractions week 


meaning tragic 


Miss Grace Golden and who 
ing the proper interpretation than the male members of the 
until the 
comic quality Jo 
seph Sheehan, who undertook the role of Canio, has de- 
veloped a most unpleasant his 
a la Gauthier and Bonnard, who were lately singing here, 
but 
Sheehan it is grotesque 
was William Wegener, a local tenor, who made a surpris- 
in 


company, who in nearly every instance overacted 


was more observable than any other 


“erying”’ quality in voice, 


whereas in their case it is natural and effective, in 


Alternating in the role of Canio 


this being his second attempt 
Mertens and Mr 
In Von Suppe’s “Galatea” the prin 
cipal roles were undertaken by Miss Greta Risley, Mr. 
Davies, Mr. Meyer, Miss Condon and Miss Grace Belmont 
The last named alternated with Miss Risley in the part of 
Properly played this opera is one of the prettiest 
The Castle Square people were not 


ingly good appearance 
Mr 


remaining principals 


opera in Chicago Haynes were the 
g ) 


Galatea 
musically ever written 
in their usual good form, and mistook the comedy of the 
work, giving instead, in the case of Mr. Meyer, a perform- 
ance admirably suited to a vaudeville show. Certainly it 
was not of the kind expected at the Studebaker, which has 
Mr. Meyer en 


tirely spoiled the vocal part of the opera by ludicrously in 


invariably offered a refined entertainment 


terrupting in the prettiest music by some antics supposed 
to be witty and funny, but which proved to be simply vul 
gar. Miss but I 
was sorry to observe that her once beautiful contralto voice 
All the round, full quality 


Condon made an excellent Ganymede, 
is becoming harsh and rasping 
seemingly has vanished. It is a great pity that some steps 
are not taken to retain the voice in its richness instead of 
allowing it to run to waste. Kate Condon is a girl of great 
possibilties, vocally and dramatically, and should have sense 
enough to have her gifts cultivated. Miss Risley acted re 
markably well as Galatea, but the music is far out of reach 
so far as voice goes. However, she looked the part admir- 
ably, and beyond the one defect of voice was in every re- 
spect most successful. 

Miss Grace Belmont, who sfng the role on Wednesday 
after only one orchestral rehearsal, succeeded excellently 
in voice, gesture, appearance and dramatic action. She gave 
her lines with good taste and discretion, and sang most ac- 


ceptably. She has a fine dramatic soprano, but nevertheless 
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could sing the light Von Suppe music charmingly. Harry 
Davies as Pygmalion made the most of a somewhat un 
grateful part. His vivacious acting and singing made a 
pleasant antithesis to the Midas of Mr. Meyer 

Next week the Castle Square Company take their fare- 
well for the season, giving during the week four different 
The Studebaker closed 


ventures until May 30 


will then be to operatic 


yperas 
oe he 

More than passing interest attaches to the concert given 

by the School Orchestra under the direction of Theodore 


Thomas, at Hall Arts Building. In 
every way the program was thoroughly artistic and en- 


University Fine 
joyable, and performed in such a manner as to occasion 
regret that Mr. Spiering’s uncommon talent should not be 
engaged in directing a large professional organization 
If with an amateur asemblage he could get such tremen- 
dous effects, with fine quality of tone and splendid grada- 
what could he not do with professional 


room 


tions in shading 


players? Unfortunately there is not sufficient in 


one orchestral organization, or else 
afforded He 
striving for effect, easy, grace 


Chicago for more than 


opportunity should be him conducts in a 


*‘Thomasonian” manner, n 


ful, with quiet repose, and yet those under his direction 
play with power and efficiency. The orchestral part of 
the program included Cherubini’s “Anacreon” Overture, 
First Entr’acte from Schubert's “Rosamunde,” Wagner's 


‘Lohengrin,” and the “Marche Heroique,”’ 
by Each 


judgment, the variety adding much to the merit of the 


Vorspiel from 


Saint-Saens selection was marked by excellent 


performance. Mr. Spiering’s success at this, the first con 
it is a happy augury for his 
orchestral He 
Musically to students the ensemble 


cert, cannot be overestimated 


continuance in the work is deserving of 


every encouragement 


work is of the greatest value, and once the benefits to be 


understood, there is bound to be considerable 


identified 


derived are 
An audience which taxed 
applause 


eagerness to become 
Hall 
were sincere and spontaneous, and altogether the Spiering 
As con 


University was present; enthusiasm and 
Orchestra has every reason for congratulation 
cert master Mr. Spiering has that well-known artist, Otto 
Roehrborn, Diestel led the Wil- 


helm Diestel leads the second violins, and the brasses and 


while Herman ’cellos 


wood winds are professionals. As soloists rounding out 
the program, Miss Maude Leith Ross, Henry Scheld and 
Miss 
gram 


Mlorence Chamberlain contributed well to the pro- 
The two first named played the Bach Concerto 
Ma Non Tanto.” Both players 
displayed considerable ability, and were ably accompanied 
Miss Chamber- 


for two violins, “Largo 


by the orchestra. The remaining soloist, 
played the Adagio and Finale from Bruch’s Violin 
This young violinist is very talented, 
but appeared to be extremely nervous. This, however, did 
not prevent her giving evidence of much good schooling, 


lain 


Concerto, op. 26 
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especially in the adagio. Miss Chamberlain should be- 
come a leading violinist if she continues in her present line 


of practice. Altogether Mr. Spiering and his pupils were 


subjects for congratulation, and his orchestral scheme 
should be thoroughly encouraged. He could be an im- 
portant figure in the orchestral field, and should have a 
good orchestra under his control 
...¢ 2 
That the Mendelssohn Club is in need of a manager 
was plainly evident on Thursday night at Central Music 
Hall, when the piano, organ and violin were each tuned 
to different pitch. The piano has been raised to meet the 
organ’s requirements. These, in turn, were too high for 
the vocalist and the violinist, the latter positively refusing 
to tune his instrument to any such absurd pitch. Miss 


Charlotte Maconda, the New York soprano, made a splen- 
the obstacles en- 
the 


did success, and nobly rose superior to 
of 


which must 


countered in the shape an overstrung piano and 
have come over her 
Mendelssohn Club 
on Thursday morning. No 
ompanist where it 
left look 
management of 
ted 
club is certainly 
me of 


illowed to give 


feeling of “strandedness” 
at the 


when she arrived in Chicago 


inattention on the part of the 


one to tell of rehearsal with the acc or 
Miss Maconda 
matters of detail 
Club 


was to take place was to out 


for herself in all 
Mendelssohn 


courtesy and attention to a stranger 


and the 


cannot be congratul its 


The 


in need of a gentleman to undertake s« 


the upon 


the more 


serious duties, and should not be an im 


pression which can with difficulty be counteracted he 


program was interesting in many ways, but did not attract 


the old time musical crowd. The club did most pleasing 
work under Harrison Wild’s direction, keeping fully up to 
the high standard set by this talented leader, whose name 
now is a household word wherever choral music is fol- 
lowed in Chicago. Mr. Kramer, the violinist, was not par 
ticularly happy, and showed his disgust very plainly. Miss 
Maconda was in every respect a splendid little artist, fin- 


ished and refined in her style, giving all her numbers with 
excellent effect 
oe o's 


Glenn Hall, 


The popularity of this young tenor knows no wane; his 
winter successes are being repeated. and already | future 
engagements for next month far excel expectation He 
ings at the Bankers’ Club with Mrs. Wilson, M Evans 
and Mr. Clark, in the Persian Garden April 21. Other 
engagements are May 1, Des Moines: May 1o and 11, 
Champaign, IIl., Festival; May 16 and 17, Mt. Vernon re- 
cital and in “Messiah”; June 12, Mt. Pleasant (Ta.) in the 
oratorio “Saul.” This is the fourth successive year that 


Mr. Hall has been engaged in this city 


* > > 


After June 9 Arthur Friedheim will go to Rome to spend 


the summer and finish his opera After that the cele- 
brated pianist will, rumor says, make an extensive concert 
trip, having arranged to play one of the leading pianos of 
New York. 
= 
W. H. Sherwood. 

The great American pianist has been adding to his 

numerous triumphs by his recital in Cleveland. The fol 


lowing notices appeared in the Cleveland newspapers 


Without flattery, we are ol s that t Mr. Sherwood) 
s undoubtedly as good as r n fact, much better, than many ones 

m Furone wh are ] wunderthe witl 
frum and trumpet. Sherwood masters } strument sl! particu 
ars His touch is unsurpassed nd his hole iying is so great 
that a Paderewski could learn fro n Fr ein Prent beamed 
with pleasure t see that er artists ad taken the public by 
storm and justified the critique of the Wachter und Anseiger, that 
Mr. Sherwood is a master } f< Ame an 
well feel proud.—Cleveland (O01 ) Wachter unc 1 Anzeiger, April 15, 
1900 

Mr. Sherwood goes East for a short trip with orchestra on May 6 

The audience gathered to hear the Sherwood-Mar son yncert 
last night was one of the most enthusiastic seen any concert this 
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winter. Mr. Sherwood, the pianist, was of a kind to rank him with 
the most famous artists who have been heard here this winter. Mr 
Sherwood’s great strength was shown in the group of five short 
selections which he gave alone. All were good, but while the more 
spirited and brilliant pieces were played with great power, the 
musician’s chief charm lies in his handling of the softer music, to 
which he gives a wonderful dreaminess of touch and tone, which 
shows the poetic nature of the true artist. 

His rendering of the “Magic Fire Scene,” from “Die Walkire,” 
was exquisite, and the Toccata di Concerto was played with fire and 
Mr. Sherwood responded to a hearty encore, and the 


brillianey 
the evening.--Cleveland Plain 


selection was one of the best of 


Dealer. 
* +. = 


The concert given by Miss Birdice Blye and Mr. Baroff, 
who sang instead of his teacher, L. G. Gottschalk, was at- 
tended with every success. Miss Blye once more attracted 
the admiration of a large audience by playing a fine pro- 
gram. She is an artist whose work continually grows upon 
the listener, and has proved a distinct acquisition to the ar- 
tistic ranks of Chicago. Touch and technic are exceptional, 
while musical temperament is a quality possessed in abund- 
ance by Miss Blye. In adding her name to the faculty of 
his lyric school Mr. Gottschalk has made an excellent move. 
Mr. Baroff, the young basso who has been a pupil of 
Mr. Gottschalk for some years, made a splendid impression 
upon the audience singing with power and musical intelli- 
gence. His. diction and method of tone production are 
worthy of the reputation of his teacher. In every respect 
the concert was well managed, Kimball Hall being crowded 


to the utmost. 
* * * 


Mary Wood Chase. 


The brilliant pianist Mary Wood Chase, gave a recital in 
Indianapolis recently. The News of that city said: 

A most artistic looking young woman and a most artistic player 
is Miss Mary Wood Chase. Her recital yesterday afternoon, given 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musiccle, at the Propyleum, was 
somewhat slimly attended, owing partly to the bad weather and 


partly to the fact that Miss Chase is not widely known. Those 
present enjoyed a well chosen, excellently played program. Miss 
Chase is, indeed, one of the most artistic Chopin piayers Indianap- 


olis has heard for some time. She has a beautiful tone, her style— 
and she is pcetic and sympathetic; her rubato 
is graceful and full of feeling, without exaggeration. The Nocturne, 
op. 15, No. 2, she played exquisitely. Not quite true at all time 
to the text, whether from lapse of memory (she played without notes) 
or from caprice, she was always true to the spirit, and realized in it 
musical tradition and imagination the 
This was the best group of five Chopin 
Miss Chase has the same habit that has 
Paderewski—that of finding little things 
In other words, she 


has a decided style 


all the loveliness which in 
Chopin Nocturne stands for 
all well played 

been attributed to 
among her notes that usually escape attention. 


numbers, 


wittily 


is an interpreter. 

Other numbers on the program were two characteristically bril 
liant Moszkowski pieces, “Masquerade and Unmasking” and “The 
Juggleress.”” Then there were two Sinding numbers, a Vivace and a 
Menuetto, both op. 25. In the more brilliant numbers Miss Chase 
did not excel, a pensive quality in her temperament preventing this, 
though she is technically equipped for all she undertook. 

The Brahms variations and fugue on a Handel theme were 4 
severe test in technic, musicianship, taste and touch, but the player 


as equal to her task. Each of the twenty-five ways in which Brahms 
has embroidered this old theme was distinct from the others in con- 
ception and in execution. An innovation, and an appropriate one 


of these variations by the reading of a passage 
lescribing a lone watcher on a tower, look- 
on the multitudinous life of a great city. “But,” says 
above it all. I am alone with the stars.” 
“in these variations, describes many 
ife and thought. But he seems above it all; he, too, is 
The reader was a bit nervous, but neverthe 
less succeeded in her aim—that of attuning her audience, by Car 

‘ id, to the better appreciation of the number. Her nervous- 
was noticeable only once again 
in which she blurred 
nervous pedaling. 


is the prefacing 


from “Sartor Resartus,” 
ing down 
the watcher, “I am 
“ Miss Chase, 





ahms,” said 
phases of 


lone with the stars.” 


sappeared in her playing, and 
ssohn “Song Without Words,” 


ness d 
in the Mende 
} ig-melody by her apparently 

The Chicago Tribune, commenting upon Miss Chase’s 
performance at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, said: 


recital was given at University Hall, on Mon- 


An interesting piano 
evening, by Miss Mary Wood Chase. The program consisted 
argely of important and difficult compositions, including the Schu 
nn Sonata, op. 22; the Brahms Variations and Fugue on a theme 


from Eugen d’Albert’s D minor suite, and 
These were played in musicianly style 
The interpretations were 


by Handel; the Gavotte 
pin 


technical brilliance 


the Barcarolie of Ch 
and with considerable 


uniformly sympathetic and interesting, and the quality of tone good; 


in the pianissimo passages quite beautiful. While there was plenty 
of power in the heavier episodes, there was no undue forcing of the 
instrument or any lack of contrast. Miss Chase introduced two 
novelties—a Vivace and a Menuettc by Christian Sinding. The first 
named of these is a pleasing composition, but the other is not like!y 
to attain any great popularity. 

The twenty-fourth recital by advanced pupils of the 
Sherwood Music School took place at the Assembly Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. The following was the program: 


Spring Song. .....cccccccccccccscccvccscccccevcccscccevesvesocvesees 
Arpeggio Etude 





Miss Venah Robinson. 
Grand Polonaise in A flat, op. 53....-.+-+eeeeeeee bedéveocecosade Chopin 
Miss Lillian Perlberg. 


Tremolo 


Papliam, CG. 8. civecodenscceessécerecdedeccconvéswecesecseses Schumann 


DElemNEEY didns obdsctanntivscosvdetetibibieoessncceee ebcoasesdeunetes Perkins 
Poesnny Bee. By. BME Gs co wndesacsccccccesccccsvccounssaeons MacDowell 
Miss Meda Zarbell. 

TempSORNPO, GP. GB. .scccccsccvceccccsccccccccscccvcsovoseseceseses Chopin 
Marelr ia D major, Op. Ot, NO. g.c.ccccccccsccccevccececcoevecccsss Raff 
Miss Stella La Zelle. 

Prabaden, B and BH mteei i... cccescccccccscccccccsscccseveoscesces Chopin 


Witehes Dem0s.sccsccccssseovessecs so accsucedehewesseeetentl MacDowell 
Miss Mary Storrs. 
** * 
At the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church, on 
Easter Sunday evening, an audience far exceeding the 
capacity of the church, assembied to hear one of the finest 
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interpretations of chorus work ever heard in the city of 
Chicago. It is doubtful if any church in the city on that 
day drew such a large aggregation of musicians, who 
came from all parts to hear this service. None were disap- 
pointed, for they heard a chorus sing some of the standard 
anthems with a precision and attack seldom heard these 
days. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, the musical director, has es- 
tablished for himself a reputation far beyond the fondest 
anticipations of his friends; his ability as a conductor must 
be acknowledged as something phenomenal. In his chorus 
of fifty voices he has not an experienced singer or a solo 
voice, yet he has trained them in four months’ time to sing 
with wonderful precision and perfect attack. This young 
conductor is destined to a brilliant future; he has inspired 


the confidence of all musicians and has shown his disin- 
terestedness by inviting the leading soloists of the city to 
assist him in his services, Charles W. Clark assisted him 
on Easter Sunday night, singing two solos, and Mr. 
Diestel accompanied with ’cello obligatos and also played 
a solo. 

Several hundred people were turned away from the 
church, and it appears the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church is destined to become the most popular church on 
the North Side. 

Emil Liebling gives a recital and examines the piano 
classes at the Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark., 
April 28. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Marteau at the New York College 
of Music. 


VERY foot of space in the concert hall of the New 
York College of Music was taxed on Tuesday after- 
noon, April 17, with students and guests eager to extend 
a welcome to Henri Marteau, the celebrated French vio- 
linist. Mr. Marteau was to have played at the college 
earlier in the month, but an attack of the measles pre- 
vented, and thus, when he did come before the audience 
a fortnight later his reception was all the more cordial. 
Besides hearing Marteau, the students heard sonatas for 
piano and violin by two American composers, Henry 
Schoenefeld, of Chicago, and Bruno Oscar Klein, of New 
York. In the Schoenefeld work Marteau’s associate at 
the piano was August Spanuth, the music critic of the New 
York Staats Zeitung. 
This composition, titled by the composer, “Sonata 
Quasi Fantaisia,” as a piece of musical writing has de- 


cided merit. It has three, instead of the conventional 
four movements. The first movement, “Allegro con 
Spirituo.” reveals at once an uncommon musical mind 


The introductory theme is simple and beautiful and novel. 
The second movement described by the composer Ro- 
manza, and played Andante Cantabile, is very fascinating, 
and the third, Allegretto Moderato, stamps the work with 
musicianly dignity. 

The Schoenefeld composition has been played with 
marked success in Brussels, and from the first hearing in 
New York, the composer need not hesitate to urge its 
performance by the greatest artists anywhere. Messrs. 
Spanuth and Marteau played the work in a manner that 
enhanced the best thoughts of the composer. 

The Klein composition was received with equal fervor 
by the music lovers present, and the discriminating found 
much to admire in this gifted composer’s work. The piano 
part for the Klein composition was played by Alexander 
Lambert, the director of the college. When Messrs. Mar- 
teau and Lambert mounted the stage the students gave them 
an ovation. Mr. Klein was in the audience, but he modestly 
kept in the background. This season a number of Klein’s 
compositions have been played and sung at New York con- 
certs, but it is doubtful if any work of his received such a 
hearty reception as the sonata played by Messrs. Marteau 
and Lambert. 

It may not be Mr. Klein’s masterpiece, but it is one of 
his best works. The third movement, written “Alle- 
grazioso,” is one of those gems that lingers in the mu- 
sical memory days after it has been heard. This portion 
of his sonata ranks with some of the choicest classics 

When Marteau appeared before the young students as 
soloist he received another ovation. Finally he played 
in his beautiful, sincere style, the andante from Godard’s 
first violin Concerto. The orchestral part was artistically 
played on the piano by Isidore Luckstone. For his sec- 
ond solo Marteau played most brilliantly the Wieniawski 
Polonaise, but the buoyant. spirits clamored for “More,” 
and then the artist gave the tender “Legende” by the 
composer of the Polonaise. An informal reception to 
Marteau followed the musicale. 
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VOCALISTS; 
VOIGT, soprano. 
Mme. EVTA KILESKI, soprano. 
MARGUERITE NEVILLE, soprano. 
RUBY CUTTER, soprano. 
BLOODGOOD, contraro. 
PRESTON, contracto. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, conreacro. 
HAMLIN, tenor. 
CLARK, 2ass0. 
DE GOGORZA, sarrrone. 
FREDERIC HOWARD, saerrone. 


And the KAL,TENBORN ORCHESTRA, FRANZ KALTENBORN, Conductor. 
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HAT was undoubtedly one of the best a1 





Giannini, at the piano 


A program of unhackneyed songs was presented, all of 
the modern school, in seven languages as follows 
Quartet, op. 76, No. 1. Haydn 
Kaltenborn String Quartet 
FRENCH 
Chanson °° 60 0600bs0e6bnbsscctoc cvbdéeccecoes Vanzo 
(Words by A. De Musset.) 
Serenade, from Les Pecheurs de Perles .,-- Bizet 
GERMAN 
Wenn's immer Doch Mondschein blieb Reiche 
(Words by Goethe.) 
Im wunder schonen Monat May. Keiche 


(Words by 


Heine 


ENGLISH 


T'wo Days (aannin 
(Words by May Donaldson.) 
Love’s Philosophy.............. Giannin 
(Words by P. B. Shelly 
Miss Dorris 
ENGLISH— 


Andante Cantabile I'schaikowsxy 


Second Minuet Boccherin 


the Luttertiy Razek 
Kaltenborn String Quartet 
HUNGARIAN 
Hungarian Folk Songs 
Az alfoldon halasz legeny vagyok en 
(Where the 
Nezzel csak a szemebe. 


(Looking Into My 


transcribed by F. Korbay 


lisza’s Torrents Through the Prairies Swell.) 


Eye, Near!) 


Come 
SPANISH 
ome’s transcription, Habanera 


El 


y tu Alma (Thy Body and Thy Soul) 


Lac Esperar (Expectation) 


lu Cuerpo (Ciannin 


Words by L. Barait.) 
Miss Dorris 
Largo, Polka, Aus meinem leben (Quartet) Smetana 
Kaltenborn String Quartet 
LATIN 
Ave Maria Giannin 
Cello obligato, Mr. Beyer-Hane 
ITALIAN 
Oblio (Oblivion) (nannit 
(Words by E. Costa.) 
Violin obligato, Mr. Kaltenbort 
Miss Dorris 
Maestro B. V. Giannini at the piano 
Ihe enterprise of the young singer in getting up such a 


hears now 


songs 


program is most commendable, when much one 


aday Ss 18 


sung we give space to the program in its entirety. 


wearily familiar. Because of the unusual 


Miss Dorris has surely “the gift of tongues,’’ for those 


languages familiar 1o the writer were sung in impeccable 
fashi The German Umilauts, the English nasais 
Spanish, all were as that of a native; and there were be 


sides French, Hungarian, Latin and Italian. It is said the 


singer speaks fluently three languages, and of all delightful 


} 


tenglish hers is most pure 

Born in Paris, having had the advantages of means to 
develop her talents, association with the higher classes 
evident in every pose and idiom of the fair young singer 
World travel, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, New York’s best 
private schools, an expert guitarist, the lady is still a stu 
den ambitious tor higher things 

\n interesting number was the Bizet Serenade from the 
Pearl Fishers,’ which she began pianissimo, swelling 
fortissimo, making it most effective The two Germat 
songs were well sung, with real warmth of delivery, what 
the German calls “Innigkeit."”. Professor Giannini’s own 


compositions were musicianly things all through, but be 


yond the technical reach of most accompanists. There is 


no sense in writing such complicated passage work, chri 


matics, passages which in less expert hands might have 
overwhelmed the singer An exception was the Ave 
Maria.” with ‘cello obligato. a composition of religious 
fervor, simple piano part, and which deserves to be better 
know! 


Mr. Beyer-Hane played the obligato with sym 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 
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ranged and most novel song recitals of 
the season was that given at the Waldorf 
Astoria last Thursday afternoon by Miss 
Clara Dorris, dramatic soprano, assisted by the Kaltenborn 
String Quartet, with Miss Dorris’ teacher, Maestro B. V 


or \p il 17 


FANNIE 
BLOOMFIELD- 


the which created most remark was 


Pet song 
the second of the Spanish songs by Giannini, 


pathy haps 


in which there 


was a most original “kissing effect,’’ which quite startled 


the audience After this group a beautiful big basket of 
roses was handed Miss Dorris, which sl} ! ed with 
becoming modesty 

Allied with a soprano voice of extensive rang nger 
has the advantage of a most pleasing personality. and this 
goes a long way with all audiences. With further udy 
ind with her evident intelligence Miss Clara D s’ name 
should become a shining one ere many months 

Undoubted dignity was lent the affair by the pa ipation 





CLARA I. DORRIS. 
he Kaltenborn Quartet, whieh played much t 
dent satisfaction of the audience The heavy draperies ot 


their fashionable surroundings somewhat gated against 


pure acoustics but the style and unity t ensen e were 


ere, and the audiet uld fain have demanded encores 


Mrs 


just the.things apposite for 


congratulated als 
the 


Kaltenbort s to he osing 


time 


and plac 
Miss Dorri who has 


most musicianly and syn 


Professor Giannini accompanied 


been exclusively his pupil, in 


pathetic fashion, and a fashionably attired and 


ot of hearers lent their presence t the charn ngiy refined 


recital 


Frank E. Morse’s Pupils, Boston. 


ISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, contralto former 
M pupil of Frank | Morse, was the soloist with the 
Kneisel Ovartet at the Jamaica Plain 

Via 
ence H 


signed from t 


Clar Wilson, basso, pupil Mr. Morse, has re 
he quartet of the First Congregational Church, 
the of the F 


Unitarian Church with Grant Drake 


Cambridge, to accept a position in quartet irst 


rganist 
Miss Victoria Johnson, contralto, gave a recital at Mr 
Morse’s studi Hall on April 17 
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OBERT E. S. OLMSTEAD is a young baritone 





singer whose modesty is only equaled by his 

“enn, and at studio the Van Dyck last 

Wednesday afiernoon he gave a song recital 
of altogether unusual interes Beginning with the “Pag 
act prologue, he followed this with some songs of his 
ywn composition, as follows Drinking Song, Mar 
jorie Che Rose Die Lotusblume”’ and “Wooing Time 


Whether it 


which are of undoubted originality and merit 


is a love song of the present or something in the quaint 
and classic old English style Olmstead hits the spirit of the 
text charmingly 

Von Fielitz’s “Eliland’’ followed, all ten numbers, then 


a couple of old English songs Young Richard,” sung with 


real humor, and the pleasant afternoon closed with a highly 


dramatic performance of “Danny Deever,”’ where Olmstead 
rose to unlooked for heights 

Miss Florence P. Farnham played sympathetic and imte 
gent accompaniments 

. 

Master Willhia Spitz is a lad of fe years, but pr 
cocious olin talent Under the tutelage of the semior 
Mollenhauer he had gained considerable technic, so that 

plays in such fashion that it is really enjoyable. A couple 

f pieces by his teacher were played by him at a concert 
ind reception given him at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House, Terrace Garden, last Wednesday, in such remark 
able manner that he raised stormy applause Phat he is a 
musical nature was evident in his playing of the obligato 
to Mascagn Ave Maria,”’ where the singer and the a 


companist wandered greatly from the rhythm; nevertheless 


the lad kept with the wanderers 


he 
f seven violent violin players, rapped them to order, swung 


Later conducted a “Conservatory Juvenile Orchestra 


sth arms in approved fortissimo fashion, and altogether 


and ears ot the good ed com 


He is a 


should bri 


the eves any gatl 


red to enct him in his career pretty boy 


urage 
fame 


self-possessed and quit unnered, and ng 


the house of Spit 


Miss Lil 


dancer of high 


Lester 
Birdie 
} 


the Spitz 


assisted were 
Miss 


any ot 


Others who pitz, pianist 


an Spit sopran pit 


ng propensities (if family got away 


Miss 


sides the 


Rose Leve, who recited, and Hans 


Another prodigy f the wee [tour year 


Miss Lolita Val de Cabrera Gainsboreg 


week was 


ne taken from a small girl of Cuban 


descent, who has pronounced piano playing talent. She 


Cas , 
Hal \ dozen 
showing good 
the the 


ppeared at the concert give \ng 
l Music 
1 


ore young pianists played solos, all 


teacher Carnegie Chamber 


hoice of music o1 


| ] ; 
OS, a pik 


piano duets 
and a T th 


and a wis part ot 


ano trio (SIX 


Mr. Carames played one solo, Reinhold’s Impromptu, 


, 8. with ouch and 


Misse 


Terry 


much spirit and effect, a musical 
The pupils participates 
Muller, May Golden, Maric 
Emma Frost, Jennie May White 
White and Emil Mucke Max Solomon and 
Frederick Frick. Mr who 


has been teaching only two years, but by reason of good 


who 
and Aveline 
Ida 
Frick 
Carames is a 


Hyman, Florence 
Ernest 


young Cuban 


vork and enterprise, is getting on in the world 
. * * 
\rthur Voorhis gave the third of a series of piano re 
tals at St. Catherine’s Hall, Brooklyn, on Wednesday 


vening, with a program of moderns, chiefly, though Schu 
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bert and Mendelssohn were each represented. Voorhis is 
a student ever, and to get up such programs must take 
much of his valuable teaching time from which, after all, 
most pianists make their living. A group of the lesser 
known pieces of the last program follows: Allegro, op. 26, 
Schumann; “To the Spring,’ Grieg; ‘“Tendre Aveu,” 
Schiitt; Impromptu, A flat, and Scherzo, op. 39, Chopin. 
* * * 

Misses Grace Preston, contralto, and Marguerite Stil- 
well, pianist, gave the first of two musical evenings last 
Thursday at Studio 810, Carnegie Hall, presenting music 
of varied style, from the classic-romantic to the. modern 
fireworks of Liszt. There were other concerts on the tapis 
that evening, and so this gossip man could not hear these 
charming young women. To-morrow, Thursday evening, 
same place, an interesting program has been prepared, Miss 
Preston singing among other things Hastings’ latest song, 
“For Love of You.” 

* » » 

Miss Isabel McCall issued cards for a studio affair last 
Saturday afternoon, 251 Fifth avenue, where is situated her 
“School of Accompanying.” 

* ~ » 

Among coming events are the New York Musical Acad 
emy concert, Max Wertheim director, Knabe Hall, April 
26, when the following students will appear: Miss Belle 
Cummings, soprano; Miss Mary Theresia Friedel, violin- 
ist; Miss Lottie Hager, pianist; Master Louis Nagorsky. 
violinist; Master Edward Schamach, violinist; Mrs. M. 
Wertheim, accompanist, and the vocal department, Wo- 
men’s Philharmonic Society, sixth musical evening, same 
date, Carnegie Hall Chapter Room. F. W. RIESBERG. 


Clementine De Vere. 


ME. DE VERE has been winning fresh laurels in the 
roles of Aida and Donna Elvira with the Grau 
Company. Here are appended some recent and flattering 
press comments: 
Mme De Vere as Aida was fully equal to the task, and she inte: 
preted the part with forceful emotion and artistic effect. Her voic: 


rang out pure and true, and she was several times recalled during 


the evening.—Washington Star, April 20, 1900 


Mme. Clementine de Vere was the Donna Elvira, and she, to 
wormed herself into the hearts of her audience from the moment she 
stepped on the stage and in agonized accents sang “His Passion 
Lingers."’"- Pittsburg Times, April 19, 1900 


Madame De Vere lent her charming presence and her sweet, fu! 
voice to the part of Donna Elvira, and shared the honors.—Pitts 
burg Dispatch, April 19, 1900 


Madame De Vere charmed her hearers with the sweetness and 
expression of her voice.—Pittsburg Leader, April 19, 1900 


Rudolph Aronson Opera Company Formed. 


\ALBany, April 17,—The Rudolph Aronson Opera Com- 
pany, of New York city, with a capital of $2§,000, was in- 
corporated to-day. The directors are Rudolph Aronson, 
Mitchel Levy and James C. De La Mare, of New York 
city, and Morris Borowitz, of Williamsbridge. The two 
latter subscribe for $12,400 of the stock each—New York 
Sun 
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Misses Hoyt Matinee Musicale. 


RANCES HOYT, singer and pianist, and 
i, Grace Hoyt, singer and violinist, arranged an 
Kou altogether delightful affair for their annual 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria last Saturday 
afternoon, in which they had the assistance of Miss Made- 
line Mannes, pianist, and J. Henry McKinley, tenor, with 
Mr. Agramonte at the piano 
Attired in white, with big red roses—to match their 
cheeks—the young women looked no less interesting than 
they sang. The reviewer will not get himself into trouble 
by specifying which of the sisters possesses a smile which 
is sunshine itself and which a charmingly demure man- 





PRANCES AND GRACE (HOYT. 


ner; enough that they were there, and manifestly add to 
the attractiveness of the performers. 

They sang together in most satisfying manner, with per- 
fect ensemble and text-pronunciation: Saint-Saéns’ Spanish 
duet was bravour-like, and novelties by Von Fielitz and 
Dvorak, and the “Hungarian Dance,” by Brahms, in D, al- 
together delightful. Miss Frances sang Massenet’s *Ele- 
gie” with much variety of tone-color, with violin part 
played by her sister; later her “Desir,” by Nevin, called 
forth much applause; by-and-by her French ‘‘n’s” will 
come out better. 

Miss Grace sang a highly dramatic aria, “Sappho,” by 
Volkmann, suggestively like the “Oberon” aria, with in- 


tensity of expression, a dramatic force altogether unlooked | 


for in the sweet personality—which goes to show that one 
can never tell what a woman is like from her looks. Naive 
and pleasing in highest degree were her Russian group, 
sung in that language. ending with Rogers’ “Confession.” 

No less interesting was her playing of the “Musin Ma 
zurka,” for violin, in which the chief elements present were 
dash and good taste; only she must forego the notes, that 
is too amateurish. 

Miss Hoyt and Miss Mannes played together on two 
pianos the “Intermede,” by Chaminade, which was effec- 
tive and. pleasant music, and Mr. McKinley sang in 
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strained fashion a couple of American songs; the intensity 
and explosive style of the songs came out all right later 
in Gounod’s dramatic “Lend Me Your Aid,” where these 
qualities were transformed into the dramatic; he got an 
encore, singing Schubert’s “Serenade; the operatic stage 
is the place for Mr. McKinley. 

With this gentleman the concert givers closed the affair 
by very effective singing of the Anderton trio, “Break, 
Break.” 

Mr. Agramonte contributed ideally perfect accompani 
ments to the fair young singers, who owe much of their 
singing style to him. Miss Frances played for her sister's 
violin solo, and Mrs. McKinley for J. Henry's numbers; 
an altogether charming and well arranged affair. The 
audience was a large one, manifestly pleased with the 
varied musical offerings—and doubtless the sisters were 
no less pleased with the offerings financial. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Robert Russell Booth, Mrs. 
Clark Burnham, Mrs. J. S. Baird, Mrs. Henry Brewer, 
Mrs. J. B. Burke, Mrs. Albert Bellamy, Mrs. C. P. Britton, 
Mrs. G. W. Boscowitz, Mme. Henrietta Beebe, Mme. De 
Benavides, Mrs. C. B. Carter, Mrs. H. M. Cushman, Mrs 
G. C. Chase, Mrs. Jennings S. Cox, Mrs. F. E. Castle, Mrs 
Joseph Eager, Mrs. Lucy Sykes Eaton, Mrs. H. C. Elliot, 
Mrs. Henry T. Finck, Mrs. Edwin Fowler, Mrs. Charles 
R. Fowler, Mrs. T. S. Fuller, Mrs. W. P. Glenney, Mrs 
R. S. Graham, Mrs. C. E. Hastings, Mrs. Carl Hansmann, 
Mrs, Edward M. Knox, Mrs. Franz Kaltenborn, Mrs. Jo 
seph F. Knapp, Mrs. W. E. Lucas, Mrs. Frederic E. La 
throp, Mrs. J. T. Low, Mrs. I. Levey, Mrs .J. McClave, 
Mrs. George Austin Morrison, Mrs. H. J. Miller, Mrs. J 
FE. Maxwell, Mrs. J. T. Mott, Mrs. Juliet Myers, Mrs. R 
Heber Newton, Mrs. H. F. Osborn, Mrs. Adolph Obrig, 
Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Mrs. J. Van Vechten Olcott, Madame 
Piorkowska, Mrs. S. H. Parsons, Mrs. Wendell C. Phil 
lips, Mrs. A. P. Rockwell, Mrs. Charles Riegel, Mrs. Grant 
Squires, Mrs. E. E. Sinclair, Mrs. Edward E. Spencer, 
Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, Mrs. Lewis H. Spence, Mrs. ¢ 
A. Sherman, Mrs. J. H. Salisbury, Mrs. S. De Lancey 
Townsend, Mrs. W. H. Thompson, Miss Louise Veltin, 
Mrs. Geo. F. Van Slyck, Mrs. E. F. Ward, Mrs. Fred 
Williams, Mrs. Aldace Walker and Mrs. John F. Zebley 


Eugene Bernstein’s Busy Spring. 


UGENE BERNSTEIN, the pianist, played with 
marked success at a recent concert at Ford's Grand 
Opera House, Baltimore. His numbers were “L’Aveu” and 
Valse Caprice, by Arnold Volpe. This makes the second 
time this season that Mr. Bernstein played in Baltimore 
\ fortnight ago he and Mr. Volpe played a sonata by the 
latter for violin and piano at a musicale given at the resi 
dence of Mrs. Frederick Nathan on April 19. Mr. Bern 
stein gave a recital before the Harmony Musical Society, 
the entire program consisting of compositions by Mr. Volpe. 
Mr. Bernstein also played the accompaniments at the last 
concert of the Vaudeville Club, at which Madame Eames 


sang 
Weiss Recital. 

[he seventh piano recital by Joseph Weiss will take 

place at Knabe Halli, Fifth avenue and Twentieth street, 


to-night, April 25, at 8:15 


MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 


326 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 
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dress 764 Greene Ave., 
yn, N.Y. 
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Obituary. 


Wilhelm Jahn. 


Wilheim Jahn, a well-known German musician and for 
many years conductor at the Imperial Opera House in 
Vienna, died in that city on Friday last after a long illness 


Clifton Hess. 


Clifton Hess, of Roanoke, Va., a musician of some note 
in the South, died last week at Salem, Va., of consumption 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


“ The Black Hussar.” 


ILLOCKER'’S operetta, “The Black Hussar,” is the 

work presented this week at the American Theatre 

by the Castle Square Opera Company. The large audience 

on Monday night greeted the different members of the com 

pany with the usual heartiness. The performance was very 
spirited throughout 


Flavie Van den Hende. 


ME. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, the ‘cellist 
M played yesterday (Tuesday) at the musical festival 
at Coshocton, Ohio. May 9 she will play at the festival 
to be given at Albion, Mich Following are extracts 
of reports of Madame Van den Hende’s recent appear 
ance at Wheeling, W. Va 

The ‘cello numbers by Miss Van den Hende left nothing to be de 
sired. Her tones were strong and clear, and there was a grasp of 
conception which, added to the splendid technic, produced results of 


the most pleasing character Wheeling Register 


fo Flavie Van den Hende was given the ovation of the evening 
and her mastery of the nstrument created a furore She Was re 
called several times and the remembrance of the magnificent per 


formance will be a drawing card whenever her name is announced 
on a program in Wheeling. She was heralded as the greatest of 
women ‘cellists, and her playing throughout the evening warranted 
no fear of comparison with any performer of the instrument. Her 


manipulation of it was marvellous.—-Wheeling Intelligencer 


A Montefiore Pupil’s Debut. 
ISS MATTIE SMITH, pupil of Miss Montefiore 


scored an enormous success as soloist at the last 
concert of the Harlem Young Men's Catholic Club. The 
young singer possesses a brilliant soprano voice, together 
with a musical temperament, and she fairly captivated her 


audience 


Subjoined are some extracts of recent newspaper re 
ports 

One of the most charming features of the entertainment of the 
Harlem Young Men's Catholic Club, at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, last Tuesday evening, was the singing by Miss Matti« 

lr. Smith, daughter of George Drake Smit! She has a sweet and 
powerful voice, and one which has been highly cultivated— North | 
Side New April 21, 1900 


Miss Mattie T. Smith, the beautiful daughter of George Drak 
Smith, rendered two soprano solos Though this was her first ap 


pearance in public, the young débutante seemed to feel at home 


behind the footlights. Her voice is soft, sweet and melodious and 
possesses a certain charm which captivates the audience in a mx 
ment. Her renditions were enthusiastically received.—Social Life 
New York, April 21, 1900 


In the second part of the progrem Miss Mattie Smith made her 
début as a soprano soloist, and her rendition of the items opposite 
her name displayed a voice of rare culture and exquisite sweetness 
and she was rewarded with loud and prolonged applause.—Harlem 
Local Reporter and Bronx Chronicle, New York, April 18, 1900. 


The John Church Company’s Pub- 
lications. 


HE fellowing are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 
Salterello Gilde: 
Lambertville, N. | 
Sing Sing, N. Y 


John Francis Gilder (April 138) 
John Francis Gilder (April 20) 


Her Cheek Is Like the Tinted Rose Bartlett 
Mrs. Douglas H. Stewart (April 6) New York 
In May Time... Buck 


Douglas Lane (April 11) Masonic Temple, N. ¥ 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest Park 
S. William Brady (April 11) Cincinnati, O 
The Dream Maker Man Ethelbert Nevin 
Mrs. Julie Moran Wyman (April 17) 
tuffalo Twentieth Century Club, Buffalo, N. Y 
Lindol R. Myers (April 20). Cincinnati, O 
Ethelbert Nevin 
Buffalo, N. Y 


The Nightingale Song. 
Mrs. Julie Moran Wyman (April 17) 
Le Matin Chaminade 
Miss Florence Rogers (April 14) Cincinnati, © 
.-Chaminade 
Chaminade 
Cincinnati, O 


Chaconne 
Etude Symphonique 


George Schneider (April 7) 


My Rosary Robin Anderson 
Madame Ebersole (April 7) ryan, © 
If 1 Were a Rose E. Hesselberg 
Madame Ebersole (April 7) Bryan, © 


I Will Not Let Thee Go James H. Rogers 
Madame Ebersole (April 7) Bryan, © 
Introduction and Fugue Clayton Johns 
Lynn B. Dana (April 7) Bryan, © 
Chaminade 
Gaffney, S. ¢ 


Pieriette 
Miss Addie McArthur (March 23) 


Man Behind the Guns (new) Sousa 
Stars and Stripes ‘ Sousa 
El Capitan Sousa 
Charlatan Sousa 
Hanas Across the Sea Sousa 


Sousa’s Band (April 22) Metropolitan Opera House 


Frederic Mariner and Technic. 


HE words are synonymous. “A positive technic once 

gained cannot be lost” is rather a broad statement, 
yet as Mr. Mariner seems amply able to prove his asser- 
tions it was not surprising to hear Walter Strong Edwards 


play at a Thursday recital given by Mariner pupils or t 


be told that for over two years and a half he had neglected 
piano playing entirely, yet on resuming lessons in Jan 
uary last less than a month was required to regain all his 
former technical equipment and also add greatly to his 
fund of this desired article 


rhis certainly proved that the technic gained years be 


MADELINE 








fore while a student at Columbia University had not in 
the least been impaired by lying dormant so long. Sinc 
January Mr. Edwards has, besides working on his technic, 
memorized and worked up a repertory of some fifteen 
standard compositions. In resuming his piano work Mr. 
Edwards has the concert stage in prospect, and will soon 
devote his entire time to reaching this goal 

He will be heard publicly for the first time at Mr. 
Mariner’s annual May recitals, playing a recital in con- 
on May 2, at 8:30 
p. m At these recitals Mr. Mariner’s pupils will have 
the assistance of Miss Miriam Church Griswold and Miss 


junction with Miss Ella May Shafer; 


Evelyn Dutton Fogg, two young contraltos 


Invitations to these recitals may be had by addressing 
Frederic Mariner, technic specialist, 29 West Fifteenth 


Street New York 


Canadian Concert in Mendelssohn 
Hall. 


HE Canadian concert given in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on the evening of April 20 was of an 
essentially patriotic nature, the opening number 
being “God Save the Queen,” after which Miss 
Gaylorde and chorus sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
while later George A. Fleming and chorus contributed “The 
Maple Leaf Forever 
{hat these national anthems were introduced was not in 
appropriate, since the event was a benefit in aid of the 
Canadian Soldiers’ Fund. But the program was not only 
patriotic, it was popular, a somewhat unfortunate and mis 
leading circumstance ; for this concert, being the first repre 
sentative Canadian musical function ever given in this city, 
might well have aimed at a higher standard of musical 
composition 
All the soloists were prominent Canadian artists, but it 
must be admitted that their selections, however well inter 
preted, were not commensurate with their ability and ac 
complishments 
Joseph Franklin Kitchen, a competent concert organist, 
played an offertory by Batiste, and a transcription of Wag 


ner’s “ Pilgrims’ Chorus Walter H. Robinson, tenor, and 


George A. Fleming, bass, both of whom are experienced 
concert and oratorio singers, followed with a spirited duet 
Masini’s “‘Muleteers Edith J. Miller, the eminent con 


ralto, sang “Pretty Polly Oliver” (old English) and “The 
Minstrel Boy her exquisitely sung encore being Goring 
Thomas’ “Summer Night.” Miss Minnie Topping, pianist, 
played with much expression and facility of execution, 
and an en 
“March of 


(encore) were 


Chopin's Waltz, op. 42; Liszt's Campanella,’ 
core Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
the Cameron Men” and Annie Laurie 
Mr. Fleming’s solos, while Mr. Robinson’s were “Let 
Me Like a Soldier Fall (Wallace) and 


(encore) Miss Minnie Gaylorde sang an arietta from 


Tom Bowling” 


Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette and That Delicate Air” 
(encore), displaying a fine, high soprano voice, and an at 


tractive style Lillian Littlehales, the talented and very 
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| 272 West 86th Street, NEW YORK. 
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“RESULTS TELL.” 


Annual May Recitals, 


MAY 8, 15, 22, 2v. 
Cards of Admission on application. 


FREDERIC MARINER 
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For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





MAX BENDIX VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


(indorsed by Yseaye, Sauret, Thomson and Halir.) 
Address S8OIl CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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LOUIS V. SAAR, 
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successful ‘cellist; contributed Beethoven's “Die Ehre 
Gottes,” Squire’s “Serenade” and Popper’s “Spanish 
Dance,” her encore being Schumann's “Dreaming.” Gren- 
ville Kleiser recited Kipling’s ““Absent Minded Beggar,” 
but the effect of this was not enhanced by a continuous 
piano accompaniment, which, never being in tune with the 
speaker’s voice, was as intolerable to the ear as is scarlet 
fringed with purple to the eye. In the “Address of King 
Henry to His Soldiers’’ (an encore), Mr, Kleiser was dra- 
matic and impressive. The four vocalists formed an ex- 
cellent quartet and sang “The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls,” “Ye Banks and Braes” and “Rule, Britan- 
nia.” 

That the above program was arranged in consideration 
of a desire to appeal to patriotic purses and instincts is 
obvious, but that it succeeded in arousing keener appreci- 
ation than would a more classical one have inspired, is 
questionable. It is to be hoped that at some future date a 
second concert may be given in this city by these and 
other Canadians, when the concertos, sonatas and kindred 
compositions which form a_ portion of their extensive 
repertoires, should be heard. M. H. 


Wanamaker-Chickering Concert. 


An Novel Artistic Event. 





N his “Looking Backward,” the late Edward Bel- 
lamy gave us pictures of altruistic and artistic co- 
operation that excited mild amusement among the 
practical and conventional people of this world, 

but gradually the thoughtful observer begins to see a par- 

tial realization of the New England writer’s dreams. In 
the piano and music trade generally a stir was raised when 
announcement was made that John Wanamaker, of the 
famous department house, had secured the right to sell 
the Chickering piano in New York and the immediate 
vicinity. This announcement was followed by another 
that moved the artistic side of the world of music even 
more than the commercial side. Some seven hundred of 
the best people of New York and vicinity received invi- 
tations to attend a concert in the art gallery, on the fifth 
floor of Wanamaker’s (formerly A. T. Stewart & Co.), 

Ninth and Tenth streets, Broadway and Fourth avenue, 

New York, to mark the formal opening of the “Chicker- 

ing department” at Wanamaker’s. The names of the ar- 

tists were sufficient to convince everybody that Mr. Wana- 


maker was very much in earnest. It is but just to state 
that no better concert was ever given at Chickering Hall, 
whose light has now forever gone out. 

The Kneisel Quartet, Mme. Suzanne Adams, of the 
Grau Opera Company; Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the 
pianist; John Cheshire, the harpist; Gustav Dannreuther, 
the violinist, and Max Liebling are artists, and the pro- 
gram they presented was worthy of the most exclusive 
concert hall in the country. The list follows: 


Quartet in G minor, op. 27..........-- ae me sag 0becs<aeees ee 

Songs 
Vielle Chanson. incite a ee ee .... Bizet 
Valse Printemps _ honeanes ; Stern 

Mme. Suzanne Adams 
Solo for harp. Caprice Brillante............. ‘ avee .Cheshire 
John Cheshire 

Solos for pian« 
Nocturne, F sharp major ‘ eutthe dev eveseieews ..Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp major... o0ee Soecscccase ‘ -Chopin 
Dragonflies ae jhemse Chaminade 
En Route eeaes ee 


Madame Szumowska 


Some, Ave Marit... sccvccccessccessicseganiesses ... Bach-Gounod 


(With violin obligat layed by Gustave Dannreuther; 
harp and organ. 
Mme. Suzanne Adams 
Trio for pian vielin and ‘cello in C minor, op. tor eee Srahmis 


(Three movements.) 
Madame Szumowska, Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Schroeder 


The space in the art gallery was taxed to the door. 
The audience was distinctly fashionable and demonstrative. 


Sousa’s Farewell Concert. 





The Popular Leader and His Band Fill the Metro- 
politan. 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA’S popularity was again evi- 

denced last Sunday night, when an audience that filled 

the Metropolitan Opera House attended the last concert of 
his band previous to its departure for Europe. 

The program was a repetition of the one which Sousa’s 
Band gave in the Harlem Opera House two weeks ago. 
and which was reviewed at length in THE MusIcAL 
CourRIER. 

It is doubtful if the Metropolitan Opera House has this 
season contained a more enthusiastic or a better pleased 
audience than that which heard Sousa’s farewell concert. 
In addition to numbers on the program, generous contri- 
butions in the way of encores were given. The “Good-by 
Fantaisie,” arranged by Sousa, closed the concert. 

The soloists who assisted the band were: Miss Blanch 
Duffield, soprano; Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist, and 
Arthur Pryor, trombone virtuoso. 

Miss Duffield is an American girl who received her 
vocal training in New York under Mrs. Lena Doria 
Devine. She is beyond question one of the most promis- 
ing singers now before the public. The reception given 
her amounted to an ovation, and her singing proved a de- 
light. 

The other soloists acquitted themselves creditably. 

Sousa and his band will sail to-day for Europe. 


Recital by Pupils of Miss Nora Maynard Green. 


HE second musicale given by Miss Nora Maynard 
Green, in her new vocal studio, 303 Fifth avenue, 
took place on the evening of April 17, the performers be- 
ing Miss Florence De Vere Boesé, Mrs. George A. 
Smith, Miss Frances Mosby, Miss Augusta Rossiter, Miss 
Alice Warren, Miss Alice Collier, Miss Theo. Boone and 
Mrs. Irving M. Peirson, pupils of Miss Green; Miss Burr, 
harpist; Miss Bradford, violinist; the Misses Sibyl W. 
Smith, Florence Farnham and Mrs. Dutton, accompanists 
An appreciative and discriminating audience was present, 
and Miss Green’s excellent program was thoroughly en- 
joyed. On this occasion the musicians represented by 
artistically interpreted compositions were Aylward, Pur- 
cell, Gounod, Sauzay, Dr. Arne, Chaminade, Bizet, Mack- 
enzie, Wiggin, Smith, Lalo, Dell’Acqua, Godard, Nevin, 
Spicker, Brahms, Afferni and Bemberg. 





Pappenheim Annual Concert. 

MM. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM will give her an- 
nual concert with some of her professional and ad- 

vanced pupils on Friday, April 27, in Mendelssohn Hall. 
These concerts never fail to attract widespread interest. 
because Madame Pappenheim, who has justly won a fa- 
mous name as an artist and teacher by honest, painstak- 
ing hard work, always presents to the public an interest- 
ing program, and the young singers whom she permits to 
appear have fresh, well trained voices. It is said of Ma- 
dame Pappenheim that she is lucky always to have good 


|e 
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voices; this may be a fact, but it is also true that she un- 
derstands to develop and make the most of the material 
at hand. These are the names of those who will appear: 
Mrs. Corinne Weist Anthony, Dr. George Conquest An- 
thony, Mrs. Grace Currie, Mrs. Grace Bronson, Miss 
Lina Bechmann, Miss Mabel Ford, Miss Sue Fulton, 
Miss Ida Hutshing, Mrs. Belle Lederman, Miss Margaret 
McGuane, Miss Augusta Northup, Miss Madeleine Reis, 
Miss Frieda Stender, Miss Celia Sonn and Miss Frances 
Tichborne. Otto T. Hess, ’cello, and Benjamin Monteith, 
organ, will assist. Max Liebling will be the accompanist 
F. W. Riesberg. who was to play at the concert, could not 
accept on account of conflicting dates. 


Maconda’s Singing Arouses Enthu- 
siasm. 


HE young coloratura sopreno, Charlotte Maconda, is 
winning laurels in the West. Just as THe Musicat 
CouRIER went to press this week, the following telegram 








was received: 
Kansas City, Apri! 23, 1900. 
Editors Musicai Courier 
At Apollo Club’s concert to-night Maconda’s glorious singing 
aroused unbounded enthusiasm. Big ovation. Great success 
Mrs. J. H. Harris 





Last Organ Concert of the Season. 


ILLIAM C. CARL will give an historical organ 

concert next Tuesday, May 1, at 8 o'clock, in the 

“Old First’ Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, to conclude the spring series. 

A program of unusual interest, selected from the works 
of Paumann, Gabrielli, Frescobaldi, Dandrieu, Titelouze, 
Buxtehude, Cherambault, Bach, Handel. Mendelssohn, 
Wesley, Guilmant and Buck, has been prepared. Miss Bes 
sie Bonsall, contralto, and Edward Bromberg, the Russian 
baritone, will appear. The analytical notes will be given 
by Dr. Howard Duffield. No tickets required 





Frederic Howard’s Suceess. 


Mr. Howard has seemingly appeared before audiences 
this season unconsciously as an imitator. Newspaper criti 
cisms have come into Mr. Thrane’s office likening him to 
Georg Henschel, Max Heinrich and others. Critics in New 
York have spoken of him as a pocket edition of Anton 
Van Rooy. Here are a few of his recent press notices 
after his tour with Leonora Jackson: 


Leonora Jackson, violinist; Mark Hambourg, pianist, and Fred 
eric Howard, baritone, gave a concert at the Star Theatre yester 
day. Frederic Howard is the possessor of a sympathetic voice. Mr 
Howard's singing is characterized by good enunciation, correct con 


ception and conscientious earnestness. As encore he gave Henschel’s 
“My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose.” —Buffalo Expres» 





Mr. Howard, who assisted, sang three groups of songs with hne 
spirit. The vigorous ““Two Grenadiers” left a fine impression of his 
work.—New Bedford Mercury. 


Mr. Howard pleased the audience immensely. At times one was 
reminded of Max Heinrich, but Mr. Howard's voice will never suf 
fer by comparison. He aroused the audience to a high pitch of en 


thusiasm.— Fall River Daily Globe 
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THEOBALD WENDLING, Bass. 
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THOMAS HENDERSON, 


AMELIE HILD, Musical Directress. 
THOMAS HENDERSON, Tenor. 
GERTRUDE RUHLMAN, Contraito. 


A. MARGARET WAGNER, Violiniste. 


CERTRUDE RUHLMAN, 





233 East 18th St,, New York. THEOBALD WENDLING. A. MARGARET WAGNER. 











GULICK 


The Boy Soprano, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Oratorie, Concerts, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 


Major J. B. POND, 


EVERETT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 





STELLA_..unem 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 
Residence Studio: Carnegie Hall. In the city until August 18. 





OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL (Belgian School). 
STUDIO: 810-814 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 
OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 
CAR HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concert-master 
ter Von Bilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton 





GASTON DETHIER (Professor of Resmeay). Golden Medalist 
of Li Conservatory and Organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York. 


INSTRUCTION FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISHING. 


Pupils also for Celet rated exponents of the Ley Schoo), 
entrance at Con- | De Beriot, Wieniawski, Prume, Vieuxtemps, 
- : Yeay*, Musin 
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BASSO. 
Soncert and Oratorio—_Festivalis. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
113 West 84th Street, NEW YORK, 











AMY ROBIE 
“Si 


Now... 
Touring Europe. 
For Terms, Dates, Ete., 
address 


255 West Mth St., New York. 














Fletcher Music Method. 


Cemene Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dor: by Dr. Hugo Kieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor. lr. William Cummings. An‘ oinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Souse, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 





Baldwin CINCINNATI, 

P INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington ( PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 
Valley fiem ) CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sess 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 
EASE 








Factories: West 43d Street. 


Gllice and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Stree’, 
NEW YORK. 





IANOS. 


AY MNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ 





Manufacturers can se- 


(SAME SIZE) ti 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. cure export connections 
avonces by addressing 
Mr. Frank Tart, Organist 


aaa eT Eas mn, | EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 





Germany. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and ag ay! cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage wh: 
come to Dresden for study. The purest Germar 
may be learned. Members of the young ladies 
families are welcome. References exchanged 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 724 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 








Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Billow Strasse, Berlin 


First-class family Pension. Highly recommend 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. 
dress Miss G FORD. Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 


MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 


Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR. 20°. 
Also Professor of Singing in the Dresden 
Conservatory 


Apply WALPURGIS STR., 20! 


CONSERVATORY OF TFUSIC AND OPERA ACADESIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber- 
singer Franz Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, |mperia! and Roya! Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M Mayer-Mahr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 

cello); Granicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 
ecal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application. 4 to 6 P. M. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOI, 
Cemplete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Principal! Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Nans Pfitzner, rrot. 
EB. E Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch, Pelix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Nutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof, BE. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Prau Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner, Prau Julie Moelier, Wiadysiaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Bmanuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM— 
Pranz Poenitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Roval Music Director, etc 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marke ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through thegCenservatory. Pupils received at any time, 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim. d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefi Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


M. LEVETT, 
Season 1899 and 1899-1900 with the 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BERLIN. 
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A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, 
| 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tus Musica 


the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


CouRigr 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present age 


10 50 
Years Medals 
Guaranteed of Honor 





Sele Agent fer 
Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto 


BESSON & CO.., 
Band Instruments 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative fer 

BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments 





Pianos for Export 


E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm Systen 
Flutes and Piccolos 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 


Large Assortment of Double Bass 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for 
all Reed Instruments 

Princival Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Rest at the lewesl 
price 
Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjes eve 
known for their excellent qualities and low pries. 
ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 
MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Rosin 
MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hum 
dreds of other Specialties, at WeotesaLs ame 
Rerair 
Correspondence solicited granted & 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Imported Sheet 


instruments in the market, 


Exchange 


Carries a complete stock of 


Music and Books. All known publishers of Gee 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
&c., are represente Largest supply house fer 


Orchestra and Military Band Music ye | 
Catalogues of music for every instrument 
combination supplied upon application 

‘Tae Metronome,” a monthly, published in the 
interest of the musical profession. Subscrip 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
given away gratis 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 








Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


PLORENCE, ITALY. 


A A 





Operatic Engagements and 4 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Newada, Calvé 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection 
Stage Practice 


Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence. Italy. 


/taly. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


Speciality in Voice Building and the Correetien ef 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF “TYLE ARTISTIC INTEKPRETATION 
Repertory in Italian, French, German. English 


FLORENCE: 14 Via CGaribaidi. 
CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage practice. French. German and 
Ttalian epertory erms moderate 
4 VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 

Pupils will be engaged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini. of 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 


FLURENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 


family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
language; bee to six francs per day, all included 
(wines, service. &c.). Elvira Andrein Vie 
Rondinelli (firet floor), Florence 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 





(ESTABLISHED 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


1867 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
end Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 





tion hours frem 114 M.te?* M 





Concert or Oratorio 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories 





vicinity, as well as 
any time during 


and 
enter at 


Students from the 
se from abroad 


city 


th can 


the Scnoot Year anp Summer Teemu 
Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can purewve 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct 

ress. For catalogues, address 
Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streete, 

Cincinnati, Onte 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 











WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, (41-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 








“fC TMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL... 


U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CERLEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO.. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


awe appeal to the most critical musical taste! and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








